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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Potty said it was quite unneces- 
sary for Bill to go to old Mr. Har- 
borough’s funeral, though the wish 
to do so showed a nice feeling on 
her part; and since she did wish it 
(and had a black dress) there really 
was no reason why she should not 
go, more especially as she was leaving 
for London the next day and would 
thus escape Miss Minchin’s cross- 
questioning. But Gilchrist had other 
opinions ; he strongly disapproved of 
Bill’s going, seeing no reason for it 
and a great many against it. He 
himself had never claimed any con- 
nection with the Harboroughs during 
the old man’s life and did not intend 
to do so at his death, except through 
the medium of the law. He said he 
should consider it an impertinence on 
his own part to go to the funeral. 
Bill agreed with him as to the pro- 
priety of his staying away, but 
persisted in going herself. Gilchrist 
became really angry, and told her it 
was absurd to go simply because Mr. 
Harborough had given her the dia- 
mond shoe-buckles ; people who did 
not know the circumstances might 
put another construction on her 
actions. Bill said she did not mind 
that, and also that the shoe-buckles 
were only part of her reason for going. 

“ What other reason is there?” he 
asked. 
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“T want to speak—” she began 
and then broke off. “Oh, I can’t 
tell you,” she said impatiently. “TI 
don’t mind your knowing if only I 
had not the bother of explaining; as 
it is, I really can’t go into it. You 
say so much about things, ask so 
many questions, see so many motives, 
and foresee so many consequences, 
that I really shall be obliged to give 
up telling you. I don’t mind your 
knowing, and up till now I have told 
you things; but I am afraid I shall 
have to begin taking you in to save 
trouble.” 

“Do you know what you are 
saying?” was the beginning of Gil- 
christ’s not unnaturally severe answer ; 
the end was less pacific. However, 
there was no quarrel between them, 
but he was exceedingly angry with 
her sayings then, and even more so 
with her doings later on, for she 
went to the funeral in spite of him. 
It was not easy to quarrel with Bill, 
as she did not retaliate and did not 
mind ; but also, as Polly knew, she 
could not be moved, quietly taking 
her own course unless you could con- 
vince her it was wrong; “and Gil- 
christ can’t convince her,” Polly said 
after the affair of the funeral. She 
herself advised Bill not to go when 
she found how strong was Gilchrist’s 
opposition ; but it did not make the 
slightest difference. Bill had pro- 
mised Kit she would go, and she went. 
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It was soon after five on the after- 
noon when old Mr. Harborough died 
that Kit found the girl in the wood ; 
yet it was nearly nine when she 
reached Haylands. The intervening 
time was not entirely occupied in 
the drive home, nor yet in the con- 
versation concerning the reason for 
Bill’s tears. Most of that conversa- 
tion was carried on while she was 
half buried in the ferns; but there 
was another and a longer one when 
she faced the facts of the case in the 
old library. Indeed, after a while 
her position and Kit’s were to a 
certain extent reversed; it was she 
who comforted and planned, array- 
ing the future in its best colours, he 
who at first declined to see hope 
anywhere, even though he faced that 
future with much apparent indif- 
ference. 

Truly, as Bill was forced to admit, 
the future did not look promising. 
Both from what she had learned from 
Gilchrist,—and she had made many 
inquiries of late—and from what Kit 
had heard from the solicitor and con- 
fided to her now, she could not help 
seeing that the case looked bad against 
him. Even if a will existed,—and Kit 
seemed to think that by no means 
likely—it would do little more than 
complicate the case without giving 
him a title to the estates, unless he 
could make good his uncle’s title first. 
He told her all he knew about it, 
and she returned the compliment ; 
but they cannot be said to have 
advanced matters very much or come 
to any resolution. Of course, Kit 
was going to win the lawsuit,—that 
was a foregone conclusion—but Bill, 
whose universe was always con- 
structed with a convenient backdoor 
for use when foregone conclusions 
failed, strongly recommended him to 
consider how he would stand if the 
impossible were to happen. And it 
must be admitted that, if the cata- 


strophe really took place, he would 
not stand very well, for with Wood 
Hall and all it entailed gone there 
was not a great deal left; briefly, a 
hundred a year inherited from his 
mother, a liberal education and 
studious tastes which together had 
enabled him to take a good classical 
degree at Oxford in the previous 
summer, and had further allowed him 
to study modern languages and litera- 
ture with rather more than usual 
thoroughness, These, besides youth 
and health, were the only passably 
serviceable possessions he could claim. 
There was a taste for writing poetry 
and an aptitude for translating Greek 
verse, but neither was any use ; there 
were several other tastes which were 
no use, and yet others which were 
positively detrimental. 

“T am afraid you would find it 
awfully hard,” Bill said once. She 
felt a compassion which was almost 
motherly for him in his ignorance of 
the shifts and turns of the genteel 
poverty in which she had been reared. 

“No harder than other people,” 
he answered rather curtly. 

Bill knew better. A hundred a 
year would have been wealth to her 
and Polly; sixty between Bella and 
Theresa seemed almost a fortune ; 
however, she did not say so, but 
talked of small privations instead. 

“You would not be able to have a 
clean shirt every day,” she said, and 
Kit winced at the mention of such 
sordid trifles. ‘‘ Washing costs such 
a lot,” the girl went on; “ besides it 
wears things out. You would not be 
able to have an evening paper if you 
had a morning one, and you certainly 
would not be able to have many new 
books ; you would have to have your 
boots mended over and over again, 
and think what tips you would give 
the porters. Saving in big things is 
not so hard ; it is the little things you 
would hate, filing the edges,—you 
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have to file the edges when you are 
making money or saving it either—it 
would set your teeth on edge horribly, 
I'm afraid.” 

“Not more than it does yours,” 
Kit retorted. 

But Bill did not agree with him. 
“Tt does not hurt me,” she said ; 
I’m used to it and my people have 
been used to it; we have been poor 
long enough not to mind about these 
things. Besides, I love work; I 
don’t care much what it is; I like to 
do things, and I don’t care what I do. 
I am afraid, too, I am not so very 
refined ; things that would hurt you 
don’t hurt me ; I don’t believe I have 
got very ladylike tastes.” 

But Kit turned on her here: in his 
opinion she was the most perfect lady 
living, not even she herself should 
question it in his hearing; and for 
a time the conversation became per- 
sonal, but eventually it returned to 
the original subject. Bill learned a 


good deal of Kit’s history that day,— 


of his mother, dead rather more than 
a year but beloved and tenderly re- 
vered, as indeed she deserved to be 
seeing that he owed to her all the 
better part of himself,—of the quiet 
life at Bybridge, the red Queen Anne 
house with the walled garden, the 
pleasant homecomings there to the 
widowed mother,—the student’s days 
at Oxford, the travels in continental 
cities, tales of times and sights which 
fired Bill’s ready imagination and set 
her gipsy blood aflame to be free to 
wander and to see and learn. In their 
interest in these tales both listener 
and narrator almost forgot the graver 
matters before them. But there were 
other things, memories of still earlier 
days which brought them back, the 
recollection «f boyish days spent at 
Wood Hall, holidays when the parents 
were abroad and silently and uncon- 
sciously there grew in the young mind 
that love of the old place which is as 


an entail binding one generation to 
the next. 

Bill listened greedily, forgetting all 
about home and Gilchrist who was 
waiting for her there. At last, how- 
ever, she did remember and somewhat 
hastily departed, feeling that in this 
talk of the past they had rather 
neglected considerations of the future. 
Before she went she promised she 
would come to the funeral, partly to 
remedy the omission of that evening, 
and partly to do honour to the old 
man who would not have many real 
mourners. 

In one respect, however, Bill made 
something of a mistake, for she had 
that day without knowing it helped 
Kit Harborough for the future. 
Unconsciously she had preached to 
him the gospel which was so com- 
pletely incorporated into her own 
nature that she did not even know 
she believed it,—the gospel of work ; 
—the delight and satisfaction in work 
for its own sake irrespective of kind 
or place, just doing for the sake of 
doing, and doing now, not waiting the 
time and opportunity for a great 
work, but setting to at once on the 
nearest thing that offered. Not 
lamenting because the beautiful edifice 
of faith or hope has tottered and 
fallen, but taking, instead, stones 
from the ruin to build a shelter while 
the plans for some greater work are 
maturing. 

Bill did not think these things ; 
she did not even know she believed 
them ; only she unconsciously trans- 
lated them into action, and as uncon- 
sciously, by her words and by her 
attitude of mind, preached them to 
Kit. 

She went to the funeral and stood 
respectfully on the outskirts of the 
group which gathered in the little 
churchyard in Wood Hall park. She 
did not attach herself to the party, 
feeling herself an alien, but Kit, who 
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as recognised heir was chief mourner, 
saw her though he could not come to 
her till a good deal later in the after- 
noon. She had said she would wait 
for him among the beeches, and she 
did wait, for a time almost forgetting 
him in the exquisite perfection of the 
silent October wood. When at last 
he came they finished the conversa- 
tion begun the other day, and they 
did not hurry over it unduly. Bill 
knew that Gilchrist and the cousins 
would be angry with her late return, 
but so angry that half an hour one 
way or the other would make no 
difference. 

Before the interrupted conversation 
was resumed Kit told her a piece of 
news which at first seemed of great 
importance to her, though afterwards 
she was obliged to agree with him in 
not attaching too much value to it. 
It appeared that old Mr. Harborough 
had made a will after all, and by the 
terms of it Kit would, were it not for 
the Australian, succeed to the property 
exactly as he used to anticipate. 

Bill clasped her hands with excite- 
ment. “Oh, I am so glad,” she 
said. 

“So am I, although I don’t think 
it will make much difference to the 
case.” 

* You don’t?” 

He shook his head but repeated 
that he was glad, and there was a 
few moments’ silence before Bill said 
softly: “I am so glad you did not 
speak about the will ; it has happened 
without your speaking ; you were right 
and I was wrong.” 

Kit did not agree with her there, 
thinking they had been of one mind 
on the subject of the will; but they 
did not discuss the point at length, 
turning instead to the consideration 
of Kit’s future, should the case be 
decided against him. 

Doubtless if this really occurred 
his friends and relations would find 


or do something for him; but he and 
Bill planned, curiously though prac- 
tically, without considering the rela- 
tions at all.  Bill’s plans seldom 
depended on outside help, and usually, 
however absurd, had the merit of 
being such that they could start 
working at once. She was rather 
anxious that Kit should start at once, 
for, as she said, if he could earn any- 
thing the money would be no dis- 
advantage should the case go in his 
favour, and a decided advantage 
should it go against him. The only 
difficulty was to find anything he 
could do in his present circumstances 
and with his modest talents. 

* You could teach,” Bill said doubt- 
fully, having but a poor opinion of 
that refuge of the destitute ; “ with 
your degree you could get a master- 
ship, but then I suppose your people 
would not like it; besides, it would 
be rather awkward for other reasons. 
You might get some translating to 
do, as you know languages pretty 
well. I believe it is awfully hard 
to get, and not well paid; still it 
would be better than nothing, and 
if it is really so difficult to get, it 
would be just as well to see after it 
before the need comes; you would be 
ready then if it did come. You said 
it might take as long as two years 
to settle about Wood Hall? In two 
years you ought to be able to get a 
little translating, I should think.” 

Kit thought so too, and they talked 
over ways and means, he telling her 
sundry youthful dreams, she listening 
with admiring sympathy not untouched 
with practical common-sense. Even- 
tually he did make a start as she sug- 
gested, and finding, as they feared, 
that such work as he could do was 
almost impossible to obtain, he turned, 
till it came, to one of the youthful 
dreams and translated some of the 
lesser known dialogues of Lucian into 
sound scholarly English. And though 
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even his inexperience could not but 
tell him that the work, when done, 
would not be a marketable com- 
modity, the doing of it was a great 
satisfaction to him. Later, through 
the good offices of a college friend, he 
got a German book on botany to 
translate, and very uninteresting work 
he found it. Nevertheless, because 
it was the first work he had ever 
been paid for, he was pleased with 
it, and so pleased with the small sum 
he received for it that he invested the 
whole in a large crystal of rough 
amethyst, remembering how raptu- 
rous Bill had been in her admiration 
of the small crystal he had shown 
her in the collection of such specimens 
at Wood Hall. When, however, it 
came to the point of sending his 
crystal to the girl his courage failed ; 
afraid of displeasing her he put the 
amethyst away, and no one knew of 
its existence for a long time. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Bur all this happened later and 
had no part in the conversation on 


that October afternoon. It must be 
admitted, however, that if the con- 
versation had entirely confined itself 
to plans for the future, Bill would 
have reached home earlier than she 
did. Some chance reference to the 
shoe-buckles and the value Polly put 
upon them brought Peter Harborough 
to her mind, and with him the recol- 
lection of the grave-stone at Sandover 
and its record of his tragic death. 
Who Peter Harborough was, and how 
he died, were questions which per- 
plexed her on the Sunday afternoon 
when she saw his grave; they re- 
turned to her with redoubled interest 
now that his buckles had come into 
her possession ; and she sought infor- 
mation of Kit. 

He could tell her little more than 
that the man was the younger 


brother of old Mr. MHarborough’s 
grandfather, and as such should have 
succeeded to the property if death 
had not intervened. “ He was great 
friends with the Corbys; it was 
at Corby Dean he was shot,” Kit 
concluded. 

“T know, but who shot him? Was 
it one of the Corbys, or did he do it 
himself ?” 

“No one knows, but his brother 
apparently was satisfied that it was 
all right ; he asked no questions, took 
the property, and said nothing.” 

Bill pondered the matter for a 
minute. “ Which Corby was it?” 
she asked. “I mean with which one 
was he friendly and played cards? 
What relation was he to Roger Corby, 
the old Squire ?” 

“Tt was Roger Corby himself,” Kit 
told her ; “ Roger, the last of them.” 

“ Roger Corby, himself,” Bill re- 
peated. It was curious how she 
seemed to stumble upon fragments of 
this man’s history. She tried vainly 
to piece out his life, but she had so 
little to go on. At length she said: 
“ But he was not the last of them; 
he had a granddaughter who out- 
lived him.” 

“ She can hardly be counted.” 

“ But why? I suppose she could 
have taken the property if there was 
any, even if she did marry and 
change her name.” 

“There was nothing to take; in 
fact the old squire was so much in 
debt at his death that, although they 
sold all that was left of the property, 
it was little more than enough to 
pay everything off. Of course there 
was not much to sell then; there was 
little about here; Corby Dean, the 
house near Bybridge, was heavily 
mortgaged and nearly tumbling 
down, and most of the land near 
Sandover and Bybridge had already 
been disposed of.” 

“You mean where Sandover now 
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stands? It belongs to Mr. Briant 
now, doesn’t it? By the way, you 
must have been staying with him at 
Bymouth, for you were staying at the 
River House and that is where he 
lives. Polly found out; she always 
asks about the people who live in the 
big houses.” 

Kit said he had been staying with 
Mr. Briant and added: “ It was the 
grandfather of that man who first had 
the land from Roger Corby. It was 
not worth much then, the present 
owner being the one who has de- 
veloped it so tremendously ; still even 
at that time it was a good lot for a 
man with the old squire’s income to 
give to his steward.” 

“His steward? Was Mr. Briant’s 
grandfather Roger Corby’s steward ?” 

“ Yes; steward or bailiff or some- 
thing of the sort; at least he was at 
one time, but he left his service and 
went abroad, I think soon after Peter 
Harborough was shot.” ; 

Bill considered the matter a 
moment. “And Roger gave him 
the land?” she asked at length. 

“Something very like it; he 
granted it to him absolutely subject 
only to some nominal rental payable 
if demanded, and that practically 
amounts to a gift, at least to the first 
owner if not to his children.” 

“Roger Corby must have had 
some reason,” Bill said with con- 
viction. 

Kit agreed with her, though he 
could not say for certain what it may 
have been. “ Briant was steward at 


Corby Dean when Peter Harborough 
was shot,” he said; “that may have 


had something to do with it. But 
whether he knew something about it 
and threatened to speak, or whether 
he did not know and only threatened to 
make a charge which Roger Corby could 
not disprove because of the secrecy 
of the affair, I could never find out. 
Of course it is all very long ago now, 


and people do not seem to take much 
interest in such things as a rule.” 

This was said almost apologetically, 
as if the speaker were ashamed of his 
own interest ; but he need not have 
apologised to Bill, who was herself 
more fascinated by these tales of the 
past than he was. 

“Tt was an awful lot to give,” she 
said at last, “but I suppose he had 
no choice. I wonder why he put in 
the nominal rental; has it ever been 
demanded, do you know?” 

“T should not think so; there has 
been no one to demand it. I expect 
that it was put in so that it might 
be possible for the Corbys eventually 
to recover the land at the end of the 
time for which it was granted. But 
it does not matter much now, for 
there are no more Corbys.” 

“But the granddaughter,” Bill 
asked, “what became of her? Did 
she not marry and have children?” 

“She married but had no children ; 
I don’t think anybody knows what 
became of her.” 

“Did she run away?” Bill 
thought it just possible, considering 
what was told of her childhood, that 
this last of the Corbys might have 
run away if her fate demanded that 
solution of a difficulty. 

“ Yes, that is it,” Kit said; “she 
ran away from her husband. I don’t 
know the name of the man she went 
with, but they say she was never 
very fond of her husband, and I 
should think she must have been 
rather difficult to deal with ; my uncle 
knew her, and he always spoke as if 
she were. The man she married was 
younger than she, a clergyman—but 
you know him, I expect you know 
all this; at least you must have 
heard something of Mr. Dane’s wife?” 

“Mr. Dane!” Bill exclaimed, her 
eyes growing wide. “Was she his 
wife? His wife—and he would have 
loved her so! Oh, Monseigneur, poor 
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Monseigneur!” and her voice took 
the almost tender wail of a primi- 
tive woman who mourns her loved 
ones. 

“Did you not know?” Kit asked, 
trying to remember if she had ex- 
pressed pity for his troubles in that 
tone. 

She shook her head. “I knew he 
had been married,” she said, “ though 
people at Ashelton usually speak as if 
he had not ; perhaps they don’t know. 
He never speaks about his wife, so 
I thought she must have died very 
long ago.” 

“She did, or rather she left him 
long ago, forty years or more. I am 
surprised you did not know, though 
now I come to think of it, people 
about here hardly would ; it did not 
happen here, and Mr. Dane did not 
come to Ashelton till some time after- 
wards. Wilhelmina Corby had not 
lived here since she was quite a 
young girl, and there was nothing to 
connect Mr. Dane with her in people’s 
minds.” 

“Was her name Wilhelmina? Then 
I wonder he puts up with me! Iam 
Wilhelmina; he ought to hate me. 
He ought to do that for several 
things; I asked him something yes- 
terday I would never have asked had 
I known this.” 

“What was it? 
me?” 

Bill hesitated a moment before she 
said: “Yes, if you like. I asked 
him what he did when things went 
utterly wrong with his life, when ”— 
the girl’s tone had taken a passionate 
ring as if the occasion were not en- 
tirely impersonal — “when he felt 
like Job’s wife and wanted to curse 
God and die because things were so 
hopelessly, incurably wrong.” 

“Why did you ask?” 

The words were uttered almost 
before Kit knew what he said. 
When they were once spoken, he 


Will you teil 


would sooner have bitten his tongue 
through than that they should have 
been said. 

She sat silent for a long moment 
pulling the fern to pieces in her 
hands ; when at last she did speak 
it was to repeat to him, with a curious 
quietness, Mr. Dane’s words to herself. 

“He said,” so she told him, “ ‘on 
such a day as you speak of I shut 
a door in my mind and went away 
without speaking or looking back ; 
afterwards I played cricket at the 
school-treat, and I think I played as 
well as usual.’ ” 

That was all she said; after she 
had spoken there was a great silence 
in the yellow wood, except when the 
beech-nuts fell pattering on the dead 
leaves, and the robins, the year’s 
grandchildren, sang shrill and sweet 
in the branches. 

At last she spoke again, scarcely 
above a whisper now: “I think I am 
going to try to do that.” 

Kit turned and faced her; there 
was a faint flush on his cheek, but 
his eyes met hers unflinchingly— 
“And I too,” he said; and then 
they walked on in silence. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ir is an old saying, and doubtless 
a good one, that two is company and 
three none; yet the presence of a 
third person who stands somewhat 
apart from the other two is fre- 
quently a great assistance to domestic 
happiness and a great preventive of 
domestic friction. Polly took Bill to 
London during the first week in 
October and Theresa missed her at 
every turn. There was no one to 
play bézique with Robert in the long 
dull evenings; Theresa hated cards, 
and though she tried to play from a 
sense of duty her skill was so small 
that her efforts were a failure. There 
was no one to talk and amuse him 
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when he came in at odd times; 
Theresa was somewhat silent by 
nature, and she did not seem to have 
grasped the details of his work. She 
could not remember the points of his 
horses or the names of his dogs ; it 
all came natural to Bill who, Theresa 
reflected, had less on her mind and 
so of course might be expected to 
remember better. She missed the 
girl herself, too, in the dairy and 
store-room, in the house and orchard 
and garden. She missed her when 
the late apples fell, and when the 
dead leaves gathered thick in the 
garden; she missed the all-pervading 
sunshine of her nature, and she 
missed the regular visits Gilchrist Har- 
borough used to pay on Bill’s account. 

Of course she had nothing but the 
most impersonal interest in Gilchrist, 
—no one, not even Polly had sug- 
gested otherwise, though Theresa 
flushed as she remembered what Polly 
had suggested—-still it was pleasanter 
when he used to come. If Bill had 
been here he would have come to- 
night ; it was one of his evenings. 
Robert had gone to a political meet- 
ing at Wrugglesby and would not be 
home till late, and Theresa sighed a 
little, to think of the weary number 
of hours before her. She wondered a 
little, over her sewing, if Gilchrist had 
gone too. 

But Gilchrist had not gone to the 
political meeting; he did not even 
know Robert had gone, for he came 
to Haylands that evening to speak 
to him, and finding he was not at 
home, came in to leave a message with 
Theresa. She was sincerely glad to 
see him, and he, to judge from his 
manner, was sincerely glad to be there 
again. To tell the truth he too missed 
those pleasant evenings at Haylands, 
the refinement and _ indescribable 
femininity of the house appealing to 
him in a way that surprised even 
himself. 


“One needs a woman about a 
place,” he reflected that evening when 
he went once more to the house and 
found that though Bill was gone, the 
femininity remained,—flowers, needle- 
work, delicate womanly atmosphere, 
all as before, all as attractive. It 
must be admitted that he did not 
expect otherwise, for to him Bill did 
not suggest such things; she could 
arrange flowers as well as grow them, 
and she often sat at needlework when 
he saw her, sewing very strongly, very 
intently ; yet to him there was some- 
thing unfeminine in the very energy 
with which she did the smallest 
things. Theresa,—he did not think 
much about Theresa, except to decide 
that it was an advantage to be sure 
what a woman meant, and sometimes 
what she thought, advantages he did 
not feel he possessed with regard to 
Bill. 

She, it is true, had been surprisingly 
docile of late, but her docility was 
flat and uninteresting, and there was 
besides an uneasy feeling in Gilchrist’s 
mind that he did not know what lay 
behind. He did not feei that he had 
grasped Bill at all. He had been ex- 
ceedingly angry on the occasion of Mr. 
Harborough’s funeral, and there had 
followed an interview with Bill which 
should have been stormy. It was not, 
however; Bill was truly sorry for 
having annoyed him so much, con- 
fessed her sins, and promised more 
respect for his wishes in future. She 
was honestly trying to do her duty 
now, and to behave in the way she 
ought. Gilchrist did not altogether 
believe in her repentance, which was 
perhaps not unnatural; and when she 
confessed herself wrong, he agreed 
with her and accepted her self-accusa- 
tions as a matter of course. It is 
sometimes a pity to accept another’s 
self-accusations so readily; just it 
may be, but it is not always encourag- 
ing. Fortunately it mattered less to 
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Bill than to most people and peace 
was patched up between them, though 
things were not perhaps in the most 
satisfactory state when she left for 
London. Had the engagement not 
rested on something more reliable 
than mutual affection it would hardly 
have been wise of Polly to take the 
girl to London, for in spite of her 
faults, she had a species of fascina- 
tion for Gilchrist when she was pre- 
sent, and when she was absent there 
was Theresa to consider. 

However, about that time Gil- 
christ did not give much attention to 
either Theresa or Bill, for the opening 
of the Harborough lawsuit occupied 
most of his thoughts. It also occu- 
pied the thoughts of his neighbours, 
and was looked upon as a matter of 
tremendous local interest; Ashelton 
even split into factions over the ques- 
tion of the justice or injustice of the 
claim, of which, in fact, very little 
was generally known. Mr. Stevens 
was much pressed for information, or 
at least for his opinion as to the 
probable issue, but though he had 
no professional connection with either 
party he maintained a discreet silence. 
He once went so far as to say that a 
lot of good money would be wasted 
by two young meu who could ill 
afford it, and that without knowing 
a great deal more than he now knew 
he should be sorry to bet on either. 
This discreet opinion was more 
moderate than those held by most of 
his neighbours. 

Theresa knew little more than the 
rest of the village on the great sub- 
ject of the Harborough claim, for 
Gilchrist had not had time to explain 
it to her since the case opened, and 
before that time he had thought it 
wiser to keep silence even with 
members of Bill’s family. 

“Not that I minded you knowing,” 
he said to Theresa the night Robert 
went to the political meeting. “I had 


not the least objection to that, only I 
was afraid if Bill told you she would 
also tell Miss Haines, and she, you 
know, is perhaps not quite so discreet. 
I am sure she would not mean to 
betray a confidence, but she talks a 
good deal, and people who do that 
often say more than they intend.” 

In this he scarcely did Polly jus- 
tice, for though she might betray a 
secret it was not by accident nor 
through foolishness. But Theresa 
said she understood, and led him to 
talk of his chances of success. He 
was very cautious and would not 
commit himself at all, but she per- 
sisted in speaking as if a favourable 
issue were certain. 

“Fancy little Bill mistress of such 
a place as Wood Hall!” she said, 
when at last she had in her own 
mind brought all to a satisfactory 
conclusion. She was evidently de- 


lighted with the idea, but this par- 
ticular side of the termination was 
exactly what Gilchrist did not fancy ; 


however, he only replied to Theresa 
by saying with a smile: “Things 
have not quite reached that point 
yet, and I almost doubt if Bill ex- 
pects them to do so; she hardly 
seems to quite realise what the posi- 
tion would be if they did.” 

“T expect not. She little thought 
when once or twice she went to see 
old Mr. Harborough that she herself 
might one day live at Wood Hall. 
It will take her a long time to get 
used to the idea; she is such a child.” 

That was not her worst complaint 
in Gilchrist’s eyes, but he only said, 
“Time will cure that.” 

It was just then that there came 
the sound of a stumble in the passage. 
Theresa started from her chair. “TI 
did not hear Robert’s horse,” she 
exclaimed. ‘“I—you—TI’m afraid—” 

Gilchrist had heard that heavy 
stumble, that muttered oath before ; 
he had reached the door as soon as 
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she and put out his hand to open it 
first. 

“T am afraid Robert is not well ;” 
she faced him unflinchingly with the 
lie. ‘“ Will you excuse me? I must 
go to him—good-night;” and she 
passed out leaving him alone. 

Bill had been right ; she had found 
him out, and she stood between him 
and all the world, hiding his fall 
with her pitiful little pretence. And 
he—Gilchrist ground his teeth in 
impotent rage as he walked home 
through the darkness that night— 
what was he to receive such loyalty, 
such service ! 

It was perhaps fortunate for Gil- 
christ Harborough that he had a 
good deal to think of just now; the 
lawsuit absorbed a large proportion 
of his time and interests, and it was 
just as well that it did, for, although 
it prevented him from paying much 
attention to Bill, it also prevented 
him from paying much to other sub- 
jects which were better let alone. 
After the evening when he saw 
Theresa he devoted himself more 
assiduously than ever to the matter 
of the suit, and so really absorbing 
did he find it that, though he was 
in town pretty often that autumn, 
he was not once able to spare an 
hour to go to Bayswater to see Bill. 
However, about the beginning of 
December he fancied he should be 
able to manage it, and wrote to tell 
her that he hoped to come. 

Bill and Polly had been well 
established now for some time, for 
they did not take long settling down, 
though the process had not been all 
that Polly had anticipated. If the 
truth must be known, her position 
now was not altogether unlike that 
of the old magician who, having 
raised a spirit to help him in his 
schemes, finds the obliging goblin to 
be of such unexpected magnitude 
that it proves not only embarrassing 


but likely to constitute itself master 
instead of servant. Polly’s spirit, 
very obliging, very hard-working and 
even-tempered, presented one serious 
drawback,—it would rule. It was 
useless for Polly to attempt any of 
the little shifts dear to her heart; 
Bill, who knew her, was equal to 
them all, and forestalled her in the 
pleasantest but completest way pos- 
sible. Once or twice at the begin- 
ning of the partnership Polly 
threatened to turn her all too active 
partner out, but she never did it. 
Probably she never seriously thought 
of it, for Bill was very useful; there 
was no need to employ a girl with 
Bill in the house, no need to have 
either a boot-boy or a charwoman ; 
no need for Polly herself to do more 
than a very moderate share of the 
work. Bill also got on well with the 
lodgers and with the tradespeople, 
and, when once they two had got 
to understand their relative positions, 
excellently well with Polly herself. 

Bill had altered in several ways 
besides in this development of the 
ruling spirit. Polly found her quieter 
than she used to be, on the whole 
more a woman and less a child, 
though she occasionally lapsed into 
her old ways. She had shut a door 
in her mind, and was trying hard to 
do well the thing which came next. 
It was easy enough when it was 
housework or cooking; she did them 
to the best of her ability, too well, in 
fact, according to Polly, who was no 
advocate for superfluous thoroughness. 
But there were other things she tried 
to do which were not easy; she was 
trying in somewhat adverse circum- 
stances to be more of a lady, more 
like Theresa to please Gilchrist, more 
like the gentlewoman of Mr. Dane’s 
definition to please herself. 

On the whole the cousins lived 
happily and let their rooms with a 
fair amount of success. Polly’s lot 
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was occasionally brightened by a 
hamper from Haylands, occasionally 
also shaded by the loss of a paying 
lodger or the all too previous depar- 
ture of one who had not paid. But 
in the beginning of December when 
Gilchrist came to town things were 
not very prosperous; the rooms had 
been empty some time, the cold 
weather had set in early, and the 
fog, which preceded and sometimes 
accompanied the frost, was both de- 
pressing and likely to be expensive 
in gas. Polly economised in candle- 
ends, bemoaning her fate, and then 
indulged in buttered muffins “to 
cheer us up.” It was on the occasion 
of the muffins that Bill received 
Gilchrist’s letter. 

“T wonder if he is going home 
again the same night,” Polly specu- 
lated. “He had much better stay 
here,—there is plenty of room. I 
shall ask him ; it will be more correct 
for me to do it than for you.” 

Bill did not know why it was more 
correct, but knowing Polly liked these 
small details she raised no objection, 
and in due time the invitation was 
given and accepted. Polly was much 
pleased, being genuinely hospitable 
and moreover very proud of her 
dingy little house ; she also thought 
a great deal of Gilchrist since the 
matter of Wood Hall had come to 
her knowledge, and she prepared for 
his reception accordingly. The best 
bed-room was made ready, the best 
sitting-room set in order. Bill did 
most of that, but Polly, with an eye 
to effect, brought their work-baskets 
and books from the kitchen, where 
they were usually kept. 

“We must make it look as if we 
sat here always,” she said, as she 
put a reel of cotton on the mantel- 
piece. 

“Then we must bring the cat,” 
Bill replied, “for he always sits with 
us. But it is rather nonsense; why 


should not Gilchrist know we live in 
the kitchen? He knows that some- 
body must do the work, and he won’t 
think the worse of us for doing it.” 

But Polly thought otherwise. “ It 
was different when he was only a 
working farmer,” she said. ‘ Now, 
since all this about Wood Hall has 
happened, he won’t look at it in quite 
the same way.” 

“T don’t see any reason for pre- 
tending, when he knows that we 
work.” 

“He knows it in a general way, 
but it is one thing to know it and 
quite another to see it being done.” 

With which incontestable opinion 
Polly closed her remarks and carried 
her point, and when Gilchrist came 
soon after six o'clock the best sitting- 
room looked as snug as though it 
were the family’s habitual living-room. 
Bill had on her best frock and her 
best manners, and everything was as 
pleasant as possible. Polly was de- 
lighted ; she had been a little afraid 


that Gilchrist, in his position of 
claimant to the Wood Hall estate, 
might wish to make a more advan- 
tageous marriage than the one in 


prospect. She was very much afraid 
that he might use the private and not 
very binding nature of the engage- 
ment as an excuse to repudiate it, or 
to induce Bill to release him. But 
on that December evening she was 
perfectly satisfied, he and Bill evi- 
dently understanding one another, 
and Bill behaving beautifully ; she 
was so gentle and submissive, she 
might almost have been anybody. 
Polly, in spite of her low financial 
ebb, had prepared what she called a 
“tasty supper” in honour of the 
guest. It was not altogether unlike 
her millinery—an ingenious makeshift 
finished off with a few new trimmings, 
but it was undeniably successful. 
She was very gratified by its success 
and by things in general, and it was 
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with a cheerful countenance that she 
withdrew after the meal. 

“T know you must have a lot to 
talk about,” she said, beaming upon 
the other two ; “and as I have some 
letters to write, I think I will go and 
do them down-stairs.” 

So she went, though the letters 
resolved themselves into the supper- 
things which she washed, while up- 
stairs Gilchrist told Bill all about 
Wood Hall and the progress of the 
case, which was not rapid, and his 
opinion of the rival claimant, which 
was not enthusiastic. Bill listened 
and answered as sympathetically as 
she could, though it is possible she 
would rather have been washing 
dishes in the kitchen. Still she did 
her share in the conversation admi- 
rably, and when they spoke of things 
other than those concerning Wood 
Hall she was really splendid in her 
efforts to be like Theresa. Neverthe- 


less Gilchrist did not commend her 
improvement ; perhaps he was not 


satisfied with it, nor with the sub- 
missive girl who was trying so hard 
to please him. 

Bill felt the failure when she went 
to bed that night. “I expect it did 
not ring true,” she thought ; “I must 
try to feel like Theresa as well as 
behave like her. I'll do it in time; 
I believe I could be anything if I 
tried long enough.” And so she fell 
asleep, resolutely trying to school 
herself to what she conceived to be 
Theresa’s attitude of mind. She woke 
next morning with the same thought 
uppermost and continued her practice 
of what she called “ Theresaing ” her 
mind while she cleaned the guest’s 
boots in the basement. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Ar breakfast that morning Gil- 


christ said he should not leave for 
Wrugglesby until the six o’clock train. 


Bill felt a pleasurable expectancy ; 
perhaps he would suggest that they 
two should go for a walk somewhere ; 
she knew where they would go, the 
British Museum was free to all comers 
and they would go there and look at 
all the mummies. There was so little 
work to do now, Polly would not 
mind, and it would be very nice. 

Gilchrist said he had business 
which would occupy him during the 
morning. That was natural, but the 
afternoon—Polly supposed, with an 
affable smile, that he “would want 
her to spare Bill part of the after- 
noon.” But Gilchrist, looking out 
of the window, said it did not pro- 
mise to be a very nice day, adding 
that he probably would not be back 
before four when it would be quite 
dark. 

“Just as if it is not possible to 
go out after dark and enjoy it too!” 
Polly observed indignantly later on 
in the day. The cousins were clear- 
ing up after their mid-day dinner and 
Polly slammed the plates into the 
rack in a dangerous manner as she 
spoke, her disgust with Gilchrist hav- 
ing been simmering all the morning. 

But Bill hardly glanced round. “I 
don’t care,” she said indifferently ; “I 
did not want to go so very much.” 

“Oh, I dare say!” Polly snorted 
indignantly. “He ought to have 
taken you all the same; I don’t think 
it is at all nice behaviour on his part. 
He has not brought you a present or 
anything, in spite of all his fuss about 
Wood Hall.” 

“T don’t want presents. He is no 
richer than he was, and he has no 
time to think of it, and—and—I 
don’t want things.” 

Bill’s face was rosy and her tone 
hurt, but Polly went on volubly: 
“Look at Jack Dawson; besides a 
lovely engagement-ring (which you 
have not got through Theresa’s non- 
sense) he has given Bella—” 
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“T tell you, Polly, I don’t want 
presents ; I won’t have you say any 
more about it!” 

“Oh, well, of course I can quite 
understand you don’t like to have it 
mentioned, but I must say I don’t 
think it is at all nice of him. You 
haven’t cost him much, in fact nothing 
at all; I suppose he thought, as he 
could have you for the asking, he 
need not trouble, but it isn’t very 
flattering. I do think he might have 
taken you out — might have taken 
us both out—after all the trouble 
we have had too, that lovely supper 
last night, and fried bacon for break- 
fast this morning, and all.” 

Bill laughed. “A truly commer- 
cial mind!” she said. “But per- 
haps Gilchrist will leave a tip for 
our invisible servant; if so, you 


could take that in payment for the 
supper.” 

But Polly was much annoyed with 
the guest, more than was just, for 
the man was really too busy to think 


of anything at present, and he cer- 
tainly had not intended to slight or 
wound either of the cousins. Never- 
theless he had wounded Polly’s pride ; 
as for Bill, no one knew what she 
thought, for which reason, if for no 
other, Polly reflected that she had 
done very foolishly to speak as she 
had done. She was herself dressing 
to go out now because she “felt so 
upset that she could not stay in.” 
While she dressed she came to the 
conclusion that she had been most 
indiscreet, for if it were true that 
Gilchrist had been neglectful it was 
her place to pour balm on Bill’s 
wounds, not to point out Gilchrist’s 
misdemeanours. She had certainly 
been foolish, and accordingly, before 
going out, she went to the kitchen 
and apologised for what she had 
said. 

“T didn’t mean anything,” she ex- 
plained. “I was annoyed by that 


butcher sending in his bill as he did, 
and I was put out and cross alto- 
gether. Of course I would not say 
a word against Gilchrist. You know 
what a lot I think of him; he’s worth 
twenty of Jack Dawson; nobody 
would expect him to waste his money 
on silly presents.” 

Bill said it was “all right,” and 
Polly went out leaving her young 
cousin cleaning the kitchen-hearth. 
And possibly it would have been all 
right but for what followed. Bill 
had not thought of receiving presents 
from Gilchrist, nor yet of going out 
with him ; she did not expect either, 
and though she was disappointed 
about the mummies, she did not re- 
gard his actions as an index of his 
affections. 

It was when she had almost finished 
the hearth that there came a ring at 
the front door. It was not much 
after three yet, and Polly had said 
she would be home at half-past so as 
to be ready by the time Gilchrist 
returned at four. Bill came to the 
conclusion that it must be the baker 
who rang, and, since the summons 
sounded peremptory, she went up- 
stairs without waiting to take off 
the sacking apron she had put on 
for cleaning the hearth. She wore 
her oldest frock, which she had put 
on as soon as their visitor went out ; 
it was short as well as old, and her dis- 
reputable shoes showed well below it. 
It was not wonderful that Gilchrist 
looked at her blankly for a moment 
when she opened the door to him and 
his friend Ferguson. Only for a mo- 
ment he looked, and then Bill, with- 
drawing herself behind the door after 
the manner of maids-of-all-work, spoke : 
“ Miss ’Ains is out,” she said; “ but 
walk in, won’s yer, sir?” 

Gilchrist walked in, half paused, 
and then went on without speaking. 
It was impossible to present her to 
Ferguson as his future wife, more 
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especially impossible in the light of 
her stupidly unrecognising look ; she 
herself made the introduction im- 
possible by the very perfection with 
which she had assumed her part. 
So the introduction was not made, 
and the two men went up to the 
sitting-room to examine a document 
Gilchrist had left there, while Bill, 
with a clatter of ill-shod feet, went 
back to the kitchen. 

By-and-bye the street door was 
closed, and soon after, the work 
being done, Bill went upstairs to 
change her dress. She thought Gil- 
christ had gone out without his 
friend, but she was mistaken. As 
she passed the half open door of 
the sitting-room she saw him stand- 
ing before the fireplace, where, for 
economy's sake, the fire had been 
allowed to go out after he had left 
that morning. Bill paused; Polly 
had told her to relight the fire be- 
fore half-past three. It must be 
done ; moreover, she in her own 
character never hesitated about go- 
ing through with any difficulty into 
which she might have blundered ; 
in the character of Theresa it was 
impossible to know how to act, 
for Theresa never got into these difii- 
culties. Consequently the character 
of Theresa was forgotten, and it was 
the original Bill who walked into the 
room with genuine regret for what 
had occurred, but not entirely with- 
out a little amusement too. 

“T’'ll light the fire,” she said, turn- 
ing back the hearth-rug before she 
knelt down and beginning to arrange 
paper in the grate. “I am very 
sorry, Gilchrist,” she went on peni- 
tently as she glanced up at the young 
man’s gloomy face. “I never ex- 
pected you back so early; I thought 
it was the baker.” 

“ Are you in the habit of going to 
the baker like that ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sometimes, if I am in a 


hurry or he is. I thought the ring 
sounded like a hurry. I really am 
sorry, but Mr. Ferguson didn’t know 
me, so there’s not much harm done.” 

“T think there is a great deal of 
harm done.” Gilchrist’s face did not 
relax. “Don’t trouble about the fire 
just now, I want to talk to you. Tell 
me, is it necessary for you to get in 
this condition ?” 

Bill obediently left laying the fire 
and answered apologetically: “I am 
afraid I am a dirty worker.” 

“But surely it is hardly necessary 
to do this work. What have you 
been doing? What do you do?” 

“T was cleaning the kitchen-stove 
when you rang,” Bill answered 
meekly, though something in the 
masterfulness of his tone was rousing 
the old Bill whom it was not easy 
to drive. “Perhaps,” she went on 
with a spark of fun in her eyes, “ it 
was hardly necessary to do the stove, 
but I don’t know ; it is a point open 
to discussion; the same with the 
knives which I have cleaned since ; 
but your boots, which I did earlier in 
the day, really were necessary, don’t 
you think so?” 

“Did you clean my boots?” 

“T cleaned your honour’s noble 
boots,” and she swept him a courtesy 
and then looked up with a dawning 
smile. 

But he did not smile. “ You 
ought not to have done it,” he said. 

“Why? I did not mind.” 

“ I mind.” 

Yet his tone somehow teld her that 
he minded because she was his future 
wife and the possible mistress of 
Wood Hall, rather than because she 
was herself. 

“T told you I should be a general 
servant,” she said. “Do you remem- 
ber that night we went to the Dawsons 
and Miss Dawson was so contemp- 
tuous?” and she set her mobile face 
into Miss Dawson’s supercilious stare. 
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But Gilchrist did not seem pleased 
by the recollection, and the imp in 
Bill getting the upper hand, she went 
on somewhat recklessly. “Well, I 
am a general servant now, though 
not a very good one. What a queer 
little slavey you’ve got here, Har- 
borough,” and her change of tone 
made the man start and for a moment 
almost think Ferguson was back. 
“Who the devil is she? I believe 
I know her face—by Jove, she’s like 
the plum girl I met near your place 
last summer. But I don’t think 
Gilchrist told her name.” 

“No”—his tone was cold with 
suppressed anger—“I did not tell 
your name; I was not exactly proud 
of my future wife.” 

The smile died out of her face. “I 
am very sorry,” she said penitently, 
and the penitence was genuine, but 
Gilchrist was not mollified. 

“You do not show it,” he said; 
“mimicking my friends and making 
fun of what you have done hardly 
suggests regret. I think in the cir- 
cumstances it were as well if we said 
no more about it. Perhaps you had 
better go and change your dress ; 
talking will not make matters any 
better.” 

She began to move towards the 
door humbled by his words, but half 
turned before she opened it. “ Are 
matters very bad?” she asked wistfully. 

“Can you think them very good? 
Do you think your life, or ways, or, 
—or anything at all fitting to the 
position you may have to occupy? I 
don’t mean to blame you, but things 
do not promise to be quite the same 
as they were, and I wish you would 
try to remember the difference.” 

She turned fully now, and uncon- 
sciously both tone and manner had 
changed, becoming quiet and firm. 
“You mean,” she said, “that what 
was fitting for your wife when you 
were only Harborough of Crows’ 


Farm is not fitting now? You are 
quite right ; I agree with you.” 

“Then I wish you would act upon 
it.” 

“T cannot, the unfitness goes too 
deep, for it is I myself who was fit 
to be your wife then but am not 
now.” 

“ Bill! What nonsense is this? 
I am no different from what I was: 
the case is not decided, may never be 
decided in my favour ; and if it were 
it would make no difference. I have 
never suggested such a thing, and 1 
never meant it.” 

“You did not say it, but I do; it 
is true. Listen a minute—I have 
tried to be ladylike, as I thought you 
would wish me to be, and sometimes 
I think I succeed a little,—this after- 
noon doesn’t count, it was an accident 
—but my ladylikeness, even if it were 
more successful, is not what is wanted. 
It is I, my real self, who am unfit to 
be your wife in the present circum- 
stances.” 

“T don’t know what right you 
have to say such a thing; I suppose 
you are angry because of what I said 
about this afternoon.” If she were 
angry the young man could not help 
thinking she had a strange way of 
showing it, for her whole manner 
suggested clear-sighted calmness ; the 
excitement was his. “I own I spoke 
sharply,” he went on, “and I am 
sorry for it, but I was annoyed.” 

“You had a right to be,” she told 
him ; “I deserved it and I am not 
angry at all. It is not what you 
said just now that makes me say this, 
it is the whole thing ; I cannot help 
seeing I am not fit for you now.” 

“Yes, you are; the position has 
not altered, and if it did you are as 
fit for the new as the old if you 
choose to be.” 

But the girl shook her head. 
“No,” she said, “I am not. I was 
fit for Crows’ Farm ; that life would 
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have drawn out a good side of me, 
just as it drew out a side of you 
which wanted me. Wood Hall acts 
differently. Oh, I know you have 
not got it yet, may never have it; 
but the fact that you have claimed 
it, that you have a close acknowledged 
connection with the other Harboroughs 
has altered your position, has altered 
you and your ideas. No matter 
what happens now, you cannot be 
only the working farmer of Crows’ 
Farm who wants a working wife.” 

“You mean to say you believe I 
don’t think you good enough ?” 

“No, oh no; it is not that 
exactly ; I think it is that we don’t 
fit now.” 

“Do you want to fit?” Gilchrist 
eyed her sternly as he asked the 
question. 

“T did want to,” she told him. 
“T tried hard to be what you would 
like while I thought you wanted to 
marry me— ” 

“You think I don’t want to marry 
you now?” 


“ Yes,” she answered simply, and 
her school companions Carrie and 
Alice would have told her that she 
had not yet acquired a sense of 
decency, for she certainly did not 


know how to mince matters. “ You 
did want to marry me,” she said, 
“and I would have married you ; but 
the new position makes you and your 
wants different and would make me 
different too. The whole thing had 
better end.” 

“Tn plain terms, you won’t marry 
me now?” 

“Yes, I will,” she said meeting 
his eyes bravely. “‘I will marry you 
if you can truthfully say you still 
wish it.” 

He hesitated a moment. 
course I do,” he answered. 

But that was not what Bill meant 
and she said so. 

“You don’t believe me?” he said 


« Of 


rather stiffly. “You must please 
yourself about that, but if you wish 
to be free of course you can be; our 
engagement was on those terms ; you 
are not bound.” 

“Tam bound by my own word,” 
she answered ; “‘so long as you want 
me I am bound. But vou don’t really 
want me. Look at me; am I suited 
to be your wife? Tell me—you know 
me now—do you wish it?” 

She stood at the end of the room, 
the murky light of the winter dusk 
falling upon her, intensifying not 
concealing the faults in her dress, 
her shoes, her sacking apron. A 
small, odd, shabby figure she looked 
in that cheerless little parlour with 
its empty grate, small and odd, not 
alluring at all in the gloom. The 
man saw each detail, and seeing, 
wondered how she had ever bewitched 
him. 

He could not but look at her, and 
as he looked he moved slightly. 
“You are talking nonsense,” he said, 
turning to the empty grate; “ to- 
morrow you will think better of all 
this.” 

He glanced at her as he ceased 
speaking, but it was too late. He 
should have met her eyes before if he 
wished to convince her. 

“Thank you,” she said simply ; 
“now you have told me.” 

“ I—told you?” 

“Yes; you need not mind, you 
did it quite honourably. Don’t mind. 
See here, I will square it with Polly 
and Theresa; it will be better so; 
they will only think I have changed 
my mind. Theresa will be sorry and 
Polly angry, but they won’t say any- 
thing to you ; they won’t know about 
you ; they will think it is all me.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you con- 
sider our engagement at an end and 
you will tell your cousins so?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You shall do no such thing ! ” 
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“T shall tell Polly to-day; she is 
not in yet, but she will be soon. I 
shall tell her as soon as she comes.” 

“Then you do it against my 
will.” 

“Yes,” — Bill spoke doubtfully— 
“telling is against the grain I dare 
say, but the breaking off is not. It 
is no good, Theo; don’t let us pre- 
tend any more. I know you would 
have honourably gone through with 
it because you gave your word, and 
I would have honourably done the 
same because I gave mine and be- 
lieved you wished it ; and we should 
have both done what we could to 
make the best of it afterwards. But 


all through me getting so grubby this 
afternoon I have found out the truth, 
and you are freed from your word, 


and it is all over; so let us say so, 
and be friends.” 

Five minutes later Polly found the 
street door ajar and entered the house 
mentally abusing Bill’s carelessness. 
She went up-stairs and seeing the 
sitting-room door open, she looked 
into the room. Neither fire nor gas 
was lighted ; in the cold twilight she 
saw the small figure by the window. 

“ Bill,” she exclaimed, “ not dressed 
yet! And the fire not laid, nothing 
done and Gilchrist will be here 
directly. This is nice!” 

“Gilchrist is not coming; he has 
gone away altogether.” 

“Not coming! Not coming back, 
do you mean? And I have bought 
two lovely tea-cakes and half-a-pound 
of fresh butter !” 


(To be continued. ) 
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“ Tuts way, sir, | think—” 

“ Sir, you are officious. Sir, a man 
may be trusted to discover the locality 
of his birth, without a terrier to smell 
it out for him,—least of all a Scotch 
one.” 

The voices were strange to me, but 
the words and manner of the rejoinder 
stirred a dormant memory. I turned 
myself about in the crowd to catch a 
glimpse of the speaker. As I did so, 
I heard again the tones of his com- 
panion. 

“ Very true, sir ; no offence, I beg. 
But do you not find it gratifying that 
this crowd of worthy citizens is 
assembled in your honour?” 

In your honour! Could I believe 
my ears? For the place was Lich- 
field and the time a July morning of 
this present year. The big man and 
the little man at my elbow,—how 
curiously familiar were their features ! 
Their dress, also,—that shabby brown 
coat with its meta] buttons—but the 
wearer of the coat was speaking 
again, and my speculations were 
interrupted. 

“Sir,” said he, “I was never one 
that would give a farthing for the 
favour of the mob. The mob is 
brutish and its judgment is con- 
temptible. Your question is a paltry 
one.” 

Again that sledge-hammer style! 
I waited instinctively for a depre- 
cating rejoinder from the little man, 
and sure enough it came. 

“ Well sir,” said he, “I hope you 
will at least approve the action of the 
good alderman of this city, who has 
presented the nation with the house 
where you were born, in order that it 


may be associated with your memory 
for ever.” 

There was no more room for doubt ! 
The railway-train that had brought 
a learned Society from London, the 
tall-hattedness (so to say) of the 
Society’s learned members,—in short, 
the twentieth century had vanished, 
and here was I, all other faculties 
except attention suspended, listening 
to the utterances of Lichfield’s greatest 
son. 

The big man frowned and rolled 
his majestic body to and fro, before 
he answered. 

“Sir,” said he at last, “ the alder- 
man is vastly obliging. I do not 
deny that his munificence affords 
me a posthumous satisfaction. The 
ancients would have discerned in this 
gift an instance of poetic justice. 
Ah, sir, they give me the shelter of a 
roof now in perpetuity, who many a 
time had none other than the sky! 
But let us not talk of those days.” 

“No, indeed, sir,” said the little 
man. ‘“ Why should we? Pray sir, 
do you not consider this a very pious 
age? We have seen the dwellings 
of Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Cowper 
rescued from profanation and decay, 
and now here is your own similarly 
treated.” 

“Sir,” said Johnson—for why 
should I longer withhold his name !— 
“Sir, I hope it may be. At the same 
time, I would point out to you that 
to build the sepulchres of the prophets 
has not always been considered a mark 
of genuine piety. Nevertheless, it 
behoves us, in this imperfect state of 
being, not to inquire too curiously 
into the springs of human gonduct.” 
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“ Very true,” said Boswell—for I 
was certain it was he—“ and you are 
at least in excellent company.” 

Again Johnson frowned upon his 
companion. “ Pray, sir,” said he with 
some acerbity, “to whom do you 
refer ?” 

“ Why, sir,” Boswell answered, “to 
Wordsworth and Carlyle, and—” 

“ Sir,” interrupted Johnson in tones 
of thunder, “ I would have you know 
that it has ever been my practice to 
frequent excellent company, as you 
call it. Sir, if I have been in inferior 
company,—and I may have been— 
that company has thrust itself upon 
me.” 

“But surely, sir,” said Boswell, 
“ Wordsworth, Cowper—” 

Again Johnson interrupted. “ Sir, 
I was not alluding to those gentle- 
men; but I am glad that their habi- 
tations should be set apart, if it gives 
them any pleasure. And I make no 
doubt it does. For though, as the 
learned Grecian said, the whole earth 
is the tomb of famous men, yet there 
is something appropriate in dedicat- 
ing to posterity that peculiar corner 
of it where each passed his days. 
Specially is this so in the case of 
Wordsworth, who cherished an un- 
wonted affection for his own fireside. 
Indeed, what I find hardest to forgive 
in Wordsworth is that he was not a 
clubbable man. He repented of the 
Whig professions of his youth, but 
this fault he never amended.” 

“Pray sir,” Boswell inquired, 
“what is your opinion of his 
poetry ?” 

“Sir,” replied the other, “I have 
none. Sir, his poetical principles 
were mischievous and revolutionary, 
and therefore I decline to recognise 
his poetry. Indeed, I question if it 
be poetry at all. I am no friend to 
long poems in blank verse, such as 
I understand Mr. Wordsworth writ. 
Why could not the rascal rhyme? 


He should have taken Pope’s MoraL 
Essays for his pattern.” 

“Or Tue Vanity oF 
Wisues,” Boswell interjected. 

“Nay, sir,” said Johnson, “that 
theme had over-much disheartened 
him. Poets carry enough discourage- 
ment of their own about with them 
without borrowing elsewhere. We 
have seen that in Cowper’s case.” 

“ But,” said Boswell, “was not 
Cowper out of his mind?” 

“T do not know,” said Johnson. 
“The world is ever ready to say 
that of poets. There was Kit Smart, 
now, my old acquaintance. People 
said he was mad, because he did not 
love clean linen, but I, sir, as you 
know, have no passion for it. As 
for Cowper, he was a good man, an 
inoffensive man, and I am glad that 
his countrymen appreciate him.” 

* And asa writer, sir,” said Boswell, 
“what think you of him as a writer?” 

“Sir,” answered Johnson, “ Cowper 
had a pretty wit and a ready knack 
of expression. Sir, Cowper is toler- 
able when he rhymes. His topics 
are sometimes insignificant and his 
language is occasionally grovelling, 
but there is in his writings a sub- 
stratum of good sense, wit, and piety.” 

“His piety preyed upon his mind, 
so I have heard,” Boswell remarked. 

“Sir,” said the Sage, “if it did, 
it was a false and a misguided piety. 
Religion was intended to console a 
man, not to afflict him. And such 
I take to be the opinion of Carlyle, 
who is like yourse]f a Scotchman ; so 
far, that is, as I have been able to 
understand him.” 

Boswell walked straight into the 
trap. “Does he not express himself 
with clearness ?” he asked. 

“Sir,” replied Johnson, “I am not 
aware that perspicuity is a character- 
istic of your nation. Sir, his paren- 
theses infold one another like those 
Indian boxes we have seen. You 
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open one box and you find another 
within it; you open that and you 
find another, and so on until you 
arrive at emptiness.” 

Boswell inquired, with humility, 
whether there was not a meaning 
wrapped up in these parentheses ¢ 

“T do not say there is none,” said 
Johnson, “ but the meaning is, in my 
judgment, obscured. Sir, a writer 
has no business to be obscure. It is 
his business to say what he has to 
say with lucidity, or else to hold his 
tongue.” 

Boswell took up the cudgels for 
his country. “This Carlyle,” said he, 
“is, as I have heard, a great admirer 
of silence.” 

“ Ay, sir,” said Johnson, “so he 
pretends, but I notice some score of 
volumes to his credit. But,” con- 
tinued he, in high good humour, “ if 
he be a lover of silence, so am not I. 
[t is by speech that we learn from 
one another. It is discourse that 
raises us above the level of the brutes. 
He who is negligent of social in- 
tercourse is in the way to qualify 
himself for the company of the mis- 
anthropic Athenian. And now, with 
your good pleasure, we will mingle 
with the human tide which is flowing 
in the direction of my earliest, and 
latest, home.” 

Boswell acquiesced. “ And later,” 
he said, “ we will resume our journey, 
I suppose, in the chaise and pair. 
You have said, you remember, that 
there is no more delightful method of 
progression.” 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “ you have 
misquoted me. I said that nothing 
is more exhilarating than to travel 
in a chaise and pair with a pretty 
woman beside one.” 

“Well, sir,” said Boswell, in a 
somewhat aggrieved tone, “I am not 
a pretty woman, but I cannot help 
it.” 


A wonderful look of affection 


flashed across Johnson’s rugged 
features. “Sir,” said he, “both 
those observations are just ; but you 
are a most faithful fellow upon whose 
arm I now propose to lean. Shall 
we go?” 

Pride and gratification were written 
on every line of Boswell’s face as he 
offered his arm to his illustrious 
friend. My gaze followed them wist- 
fully as they mingled with the throng 
of wayfarers. I was beginning to 
wonder how it was that the pair 
attracted no attention except mine, 
when I was startled by a voice at 
my elbow. 

“When you've quite done staring 
at Johnson’s statue,” said the voice, 
“we may as well go into Johnson’s 
house, or we shall miss the opening 
ceremony.” 

So it was but a day-dream after 
all, and now the spell was broken. 
I am afraid I did scant justice to the 
excellent speeches that were made, 
and the papers that were read that 
day, so haunted was I with the visible 
presence of the great man and the 
great biographer, and with that frag- 
ment of their talk that I seemed to 
have overheard. 

What would one not give for 
Johnson’s criticisms on the great poets 
of the revolutionary and the Victorian 
eras! Interesting they could not fail 
to be, though we should probably dis- 
agree with them. The views of the 
eighteenth century on poetry and criti- 
cism are not ours, and Johnson is the 
spokesman of the eighteenth century. 
A new era was at hand before death 
came to him; already the sap was 
stirring, already Coleridge and Words- 
worth were born. But he does not 
seem to have foreseen it, nor would 
he have welcomed it if he had. He 
viewed with suspicion the romantic 
element in the poetry of Thomson and 
of Gray. He held that a poem, to be 
really great, should have the classic 
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regularity of a Greek temple. Sense 
must prevail over imagination. The 
thoughts must be reasoned, the style 
precise, the diction uniform. There 
must be no deviation from the avowed 
purpose of a poem. He was capable 
of saying, in perfect good faith, that 
Shakespeare seemed to write without 
moral purpose. In an excellent com- 
parison he has likened Shakespeare to 
the forest and Pope to the garden. 
If he was true to his principles, he 
preferred the garden. Of course not 
even his classical prejudices could 
blind him to the merits of Shake- 
speare. Indeed, much of his Shake- 
spearian criticism is in advance of 
his time. He defended the poet 
against “the brilliant Frenchman,” 
but then, Voltaire was a Frenchman. 
“ Addison,” he said, “speaks the 
language of poets, and Shakespeare 
of men.” He protested against a 
too servile respect for the unities ; he 
justified the inclusion of comic scenes 
in tragedy. Yet full of good sense 
and good criticism as his commentary 
on Shakespeare is, he showed little 
genuine sympathy with the greatest 
of romantic poets. 

No doubt this is partialiy to be 
explained by his preference of the 
epic to tragedy. It is unfortunate 
that the great epic poet of England 
was one whose political tenets he 
abhorred. Macaulay said of Johnson’s 
criticisms that “at the very worst 
they mean something.” It is hard 
perhaps to detect a meaning in his 
criticism on Gray, unless it be personal 
antipathy ; but for his onslaught on 
Lycrpas there is a possible explana- 
tion however far the “ something” it 
may mean be removed from the true 
purpose of criticism. There is a passage 
in it which reflects upon the clergy of 
the Established Church, and this must 
have set Johnson against the entire 
poem. Nor can he be said to have 
made full atonement by his some- 
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what patronising commendation of 
L’ALLEGRO and It PensEroso. 

Very different is his treatment of 
ParapisE Lost. Here he had no 
quarrel with the subject of the poem, 
and could examine it with a free 
mind. True, he finds certain faults 
in the conduct of the narrative, but 
this arises from his conception of the 
critic’s function. “The defects and 
faults of Parapise Lost,” he wrote, 
“it is the business of impartial criti- 
cism to discover.” But for the epic as a 
whole he has the highest possible praise. 
“Sublimity,” to quote his words, “is 
the general and prevailing quality of 
this poem ;” and of Milton he said 
“His natural port is gigantic loftiness.” 
Nor does he quarrel with the form 
of Parapise Lost for running counter 
to one of his favourite principles, that 
of all metres the heroic couplet is the 
most admirable. Descended through 
Waller and Denham, a power in the 
hand of Dryden, perfected by Pope, in 
Johnson’s opinion it had no rival. 
“Poetry,” says he, “may subsist with- 
out rhyme, but English poetry will! not 
often please. . . . Blank verse... . 
has neither the easiness of prose nor 
the melody of numbers, and therefore 
tires by long continuance. Of the 
Italian writers without rhyme, whom 
Milton alleges as precedents, not one 
is popular.” Such was the strength 
of his prejudice; mark now the 
sublimity of his surrender: “ But 
whatever be the advantage of rhyme, 
I cannot prevail on myself to wish 
that Milton had been a rhymer, for 
I cannot wish his work to be other 
than it is.” 

Johnson was already an old man 
when he undertook to write the lives 
of the English Poets. The task was 
not so vast as at first appears, for 
the earliest poet with whom he had 
to deal was Cowley, and the drama 
did not come within his scope. The 
range to be covered was little more 
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than a century. For such a task he 
was peculiarly fitted, for he probably 
knew more about the poets and poetry 
of that age than any other man then 
living. Much of his knowledge was 
first-hand, while during his long life 
as a man of letters he had gathered 
no small store of tradition on matters 
literary and poetical. He seems to 
have taken real pleasure in this under- 
taking, and was repaid by its un- 
qualified success. Tue Lives oF THE 
Ports won for Johnson many admirers 
and some assailants. To-day it is the 
most popular of all his works. The 
Dictionary is an undying monument 
to its author, but one cannot sit down 
In Johnson’s 
own lifetime Tae Ramsier had a 


, great vogue, but it is to be feared 


that the “weighty and magnificent 
eloquence,” the “solemn yet pleasing 
humour” which Macaulay has com- 
memorated would escape the notice of 
most modern readers. In the domain 
of the essay Addison held the field, as 
Johnson recognised. “ He who would 
make himself master of the English 
language,” said he, “ must devote his 
days and his nights to the study of 
Addison ;” and elsewhere he has called 
Addison “the Raphael of essay 
writers.” He sought, in Toe Ram- 
BLER, to tread in the footsteps of Tae 
Spectator ; but as Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu wittily said, Johnson’s papers 
followed Addison’s much as “a pack- 
horse would follow a hunter.” This 
verdict comes, it must be owned, 
nearer the truth than that of an early 
editor of Tae Ramsier, who main- 
tained “that Johnson united more than 
the vigour of Dryden with more than 
the polish of Addison.” Posterity 
sides with Lady Mary, and Johnson 
would himself have scouted his editor’s 
opinion. He seems to have been con- 
scious of his own heavier paces: 
“When I say a good thing,” he 
owned, “I seem to labour.” Like 


a certain expletive, according to Bob 
Acres, THe RamBier has had its day ; 
and Tae ApveNnTuRER and Tue Ipter 
have followed it into limbo. 

The truth is that an essay, like an 
omelette, requires a very light hand. 
It is when Johnson touches fact that 
his excellence appears. He said, and 
finely, of Milton, “ Reality was a scene 
too narrow for his mind”; but in that 
scene his own genius most loved to 
expatiate. Few narratives are more 
enthralling than his account of the 
unhappy Savage. Sir Joshua told 
Boswell that the book, though he 
knew nothing of its author, seized his 
attention so strongly that he could not 
lay it down till he had finished it. 
The fascination of Tne Lire or 
SavaGe is as strong as ever. The 
theme was congenial to Johnson, and 
he was completely master of it, for he 
had shared the penury and enjoyed 
the confidence of Savage. It is the 
earliest of Toe Lives oF THE Ports, 
and it is the best. Indeed, the for- 
tunes of poets had a special charm for 
Johnson, and in tracing their vicissi- 
tudes his prose reaches its high-water 
mark. 

But how far is he among the poets 
in the sense that he is a poet himself! 
The bulk of his verse is not great, and 
we know that he gave to its composi- 
tion a very small portion of his time 
and energy. His Dictionary, his 
Lives oF THE Poets, and, above all, 
his conversation, have overshadowed 
it. Nor, indeed, has Johnson’s poetry 
that “right Promethean fire ” which 
burns and glows in the genius of 
Shelley, of Byron, of all such as are 
poets born. In Johnson the poetic 
impulse was occasional, and not in- 
sistent. When Boswell asked him if 
he would not give the world some 
more of Juvenal’s satires, he replied 
that he would probably do so, for he 
had them all in his head. There, 
however, he allowed them to remain. 
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“T am not obliged to do any more,” 
he said. “No man is obliged to do 
as much as he can do. A man is 
to have part of his life to himself.” 
“But I wonder, sir,” said Boswell, 
“you have not more pleasure in writ- 
ing than in not writing.” “Sir,” said 
Johnson, “ you may wonder.” 

Melpomene did not brood over his 
cradle. Reflection, observation of 
mankind, personal experience,—of 
these, rather than of imagination, the 
stuff of his verse is woven. Yet 
verse has never been refused the title 
of poetry because it is didactic ; the 
treatment is the thing; and the 
candid reader of Johnson’s satires must 
admit that the vigour and the occa- 
sional splendour of their diction exalts 
them far above what is merely verse. 

As in his prose, so in his poetry ; 
it is where Johnson touches fact that 
he is excellent. His tragedy, IREnz, 
which not all Garrick’s efforts could 
save from failure, is only by accident 
,in poetic form. [Irene herself is, 
indeed, a female Rambler. His occa- 
sional pieces are, with a few happy 
exceptions, nothing more than those 
excursions in rhyme which are the 
almost inevitable interludes in the 
real work of any man of letters. 
The Ode to Friendship appeared to 
Boswell “ exquisitely beautiful ” ; to us 
the lines are cold and stilted. There 
is a series of poems addressed to 
Stella, which are equally conventional ; 
they stir our hearts as little as they 
stirred, one supposes, their writer's. 
Stella appears to have been a Miss 
Hickman, who married in 1734. 
Johnson himself married two years 
later, and the poems appeared sub- 
sequent to thatevent. It is known 
that he never wavered in his devotion 
to his wife, so we may infer that the 
heroics to Stella are perfunctory. 
They wholly lack the sincerity of his 
lines to Mrs. Thrale, to whom he was 
genuinely attached. 
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And all who wisely wish to wive 
Must look on Thrale at thirty-five. 


The compliment is sincere, if not 
exactly elegant. Equally sincere is 
the tribute with which he honoured 
the memory of Robert Levet, one of 
those humble friends who found a 
home beneath his charitable roof. 


Well tried through many a varying 
year, 
See Levet to the grave descend, 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


When fainting Nature call’d for aid, 
And hov’ring death prepared the 
blow, 
His vigorous remedy display’d 
The power of art without the show. 


In misery’s darkest caverns known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 
Where hopeless anguish pour’d his 


groan, 
And lonely want retir’d to die. 


* * - 


His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure th’ Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 


These are lines that require no 
commendation. The epitaph on the 
poor travelling fiddler, Claude Phillips, 
deserves a place beside them. One 
day, when Johnson and Garrick were 
sitting together, the latter repeated 
an epitaph which a Dr. Wilkes had 
composed upon Phillips. Johnson was 
dissatisfied with the ‘“ commonplace 
funereal lines,” as Boswell justly calls 
them, and said to Garrick, “I think, 
Davy, I can make a better.” “Then,” 
the biographer adds, “stirring about 
his tea for a little while, in a state of 
meditation he almost extempore pro- 
duced the following verses : 


‘Phillips, whose touch harmonious 
could remove 

~ pangs of guilty power and hapless 
ove, 

Rest here, distress’d by poverty no 
more, 
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Find here that calm thou gav’st so oft 


before ; 
Sleep undisturb'd within this peaceful 


shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like 
thine.’ ”’ 


Any musician might covet such an 
epitaph ; any poet might be proud to 
have written it. 

But it is in his longer poems that 
Johnson’s personality naturally finds 
its fullest expression. It is to the 
two great satires that we must look 
for the moralist, the patriot, the foe 
of oppression. There may be read, 
between the lines, his dogged persis- 
tence, his integrity, his reverence, as 
well as the kindliness and pity that 
underlay his rough exterior. It was 
his Lonpon, as Boswell says, which, 
morally as well as intellectually, first 
“gave the world assurance of the 
man.” Eleven years later the publi- 
cation of Tue Vanity or Human 
Wisues confirmed that assurance. 

We cannot read Lonpon with the 
eyes of its author’s contemporaries. 
Its political complexion has lost all 
its colour for us; we cannot feel 
either Johnson’s Tory fervour, or the 
Whig antipathy which it no doubt 
evoked. But if party politics had 
alone made the poem’s reputation, it 
would have been long since as dead 
as its author. There beats through 
it a man’s heart, not passionately, 
rebelliously, least of all querulously, 
but solemnly, mournfully, with in- 
finite pity for the suffering he knew, 
yet with a manly endurance of his 
share in it. It shows us the feel- 
ings of one who had come to the 
capital in search of fortune, and as 
yet had searched in vain. London, 
in those early years, was a hard step- 
mother to Johnson, and it must be 
owned that he shows in this satire 
no trace of his subsequent devotion. 
The city is “the needy villain’s 
general home,” a place where “ surly 
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Virtue ” cannot “hope to fix a friend.” 
But it must not be forgotten that 
during the long years of struggle 
Johnson endured very real priva- 
tions, and rebuffs that were even 
harder to bear. 


Of all the griefs that harass the 
distress’d, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. 


These words bear the stamp of genuine 
indignation ; and it was no assumed 
bitterness that caused him to print in 
capital letters the second line of the 
best known couplet : 


This mournful truth is everywhere 
confess’d : 

SLOW RISES WORTH, BY POY- 
ERTY DEPRESS’D. 


Yet, fine as Lonpon is, Garrick was 
unquestionably wrong when he ranked 
it above THe Vanity or Human 
Wisnes. The second satire excels 
the first in weight, in philosophic 
dignity, and in the splendour of its 
illustrations ; it is also less political, 
and therefore more interesting. Both 
Scott and Byron have left on record 
their admiration for it. Scott told 
James Ballantyne that he derived 
more pleasure from reading Lonpon 
and Tae Vanity or Human WIsHEs 
than any other poetical composition 
he could mention; and, adds Ballan- 
tyne, “I think I never saw his 
countenance more indicative of high 
admiration than while reciting aloud 
from these productions.” Byron 
thought “the examples and modes 
of giving them sublime,” and the 
whole poem, “with the exception of 
an occasional couplet,” grand, “and 
so true—true as the 10th of Juvenal 
himself.” Macaulay confessed to a 
difficulty in deciding which had done 
best, the ancient or the modern poet. 
The fall of Wolsey he put below the 
fall of Sejanus, and considered that in 
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the concluding passage “the Christian 
moralist has fallen decidedly short 
of the sublimity of his Pagan model.” 
But, “ Juvenal’s Hannibal must yield 
to Johnson’s Charles; and Johnson’s 
vigorous and pathetic enumeration of 
the miseries of a literary life must be 
allowed to be superior to Juvenal’s 
lamentation over the fate of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero.” The miseries of 
a literary life were a favourite theme 
with Johnson. 


There mark what ills the scholar’s life 
assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the 
gaol. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly 
just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 


But would Johnson himself have 
been the happier if he had fled from 
these evils to preside over that little 
school in Shropshire, the mastership 
of which he desired to obtain, in 
order, says Boswell, to have a sure 
though moderate income for his life? 
What a mercy that Earl Gower’s 
“respectable application” to Dean 
Swift, to obtain for Johnson the 
required degree from Dublin, proved 
a failure! Far from his beloved city 
Johnson’s genius would have lan- 
guished. Immersed in uncongenial 
labour he would assuredly have felt 
the vanity of human wishes, but 
would have lacked the spirit to ex- 
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press it. That famous picture of the 
warrior’s pride and of the fate that 
overtook it might never have been 
painted. We should have lost the 
tremendous peroration on Charles of 
Sweden. 


But did not chance at length her error 
mend ? 

Did no subverted empire mark his 
end? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal 
wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the 
ground ? 

His fall was destin’d to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world 
grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 


Nil ergo optabunt homines? Shall 
we mortals wish for nothing? That is 
not Johnson’s conclusion, any more 
than it is Juvenal’s. Ask, says 
Juvenal, for a sound mind in a 
sound body, for a spirit at once 
brave and resigned. And Johnson 
bids us hope for these blessings, and 
for love and faith as well. 


These goods for man the laws of 
Heav’n ordain, 

These goods He grants, who grants the 
pow’r to gain ; 

With these celestial wisdom calms the 


mind, 
-- = the happiness she does not 
nd. 


H. C. Miycuin 





THE ART OF FRIENDSHIP. 


“ THERE were giants in those days,” 
is the Pessimist’s favourite quotation, 
for invariably he sees giants in the 
days behind us, and pigmies in the 
days before. In the past there were 
picturesque romance, the clash of 
swords, the flash of shields, the glory 
of resplendent doublets ; in the present 
there are dust and grime and pettiness 
and monotony, the dull sable sameness 
of civilised life. In the past there 
were Raphael and Correggio; in the 
present there is the cinematograph. 
In the past there were the harpsichord 
and the viol, and the lute of the 
troubadour ; in the present there is 
the patent paper-wound automaton 
which groans out our music for us. In 
the past there were Homer and Virgil 
and Petrarch; in the present there 
is the omniscient encyclopedia-laden 
journalist. In the past there was the 
love of Isaac for the daughter of 
Bethuel, the love of Angelo for 
Vittoria, the love of Dante for 
Beatrice; in the present there are 
the convenient marriages of princes 
and princesses, ill-imitated by the 
proletariat, who seek not a bride but 
the capital for a small shop, not a 
woman to love and to be loved, but 
a sordid partner in a domestic estab- 
lishment where liability is unlimited. 
In the past there was the friendship 
of David and Jonathan, of Orestes 
and Pylades, of Pliny and Tacitus, of 
Anthony and Cesar, of Locke and 
Molineux, of Swift and Pope; in the 
present there is the large circle of 
acquaintances, as the funeral para- 
graph invariably describes it. 

It can probably be said for the 
Pessimist that, often as he is wrong, 


in respect to friendship he is nearest 
to the truth. There is reason for a 
suspicion, if not more than a suspicion, 
that the art of friendship is dead 
amongst us. The friendship of the 
ancients, both of Greece and of Rome, 
was very exacting. In modern times 
we should look a long day for such 
mutual regard as that of Damon 
and Pythias, which softened the 
heart of Dionysius himself. Friend- 
ship, in our crowded days, covers 
a wider area, but as in the case 
of all extensive developments it has 
lost intensively. It has become, as 
Swift described it, “the friendship of 
the middling kind.” But rarely do 
we see the stubborn, stoical, mutual 
regard which Cicero describes, self- 
annihilatory, seeking for excellence, 
priceless-rich in trust and confidence. 
Much of our friendship is wrecked, as 
Lysander says of love in Taz Mip- 
suMMER Nicut’s Dream, by running 
“ upon the choice of friends.” Polonius 
bade Laertes to be deliberate, that is, 
to choose cautiously ere he grappled 
his friends to his soul “ with hoops of 
steel.” Herein we have the normal 
advice on the subject, distorted usually 
to such an extent that the kindly 
chamberlain would repudiate respon- 
sibility for our interpretation. Since 
our school-days it has been dinned 
into our ears. We were whipped for 
swapping peg-tops with the boy from 
the house beyond the hill, not that 
the bargain was a bad one, nor that 
our regard for him lacked sincerity, 
but that someone else regarded him 
as an undesirable companion. It may 
be that his father once sold pork, by 
the pound and not by the pig; it may 
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be that his mother on one occasion 
herself wiped the dust from her own 
window. Whatever might be the 
ostensible reason we were compelled 
to return the peg-top, which we did 
with an ill grace, for bitter is the first 
lesson in conventional friendship. It 
was an initiation into the lesson, the 
valuable lesson, that for the future 
our friends must not shake hands over 
the social barriers. Many hands have 
been torn by the broken bottles on 
the walls of social difference. 

The emphasis of the element of 
choice in friendship, with its concomi- 
tant, the banishment of the element 
of spontaneous affection, has done 
much to render true friendship im- 
possible and to bring about the 
present decay of the art. It is un- 
fortunate in a utilitarian day that 
we cannot likewise choose our parents. 
Friendship is fallen from its ideal. 
The friendship described by Bishop 
Hall nearly two hundred years ago 
as “diffusing its odour through the 
season of absence” is exchanged for 
the slenderest of acquaintanceships 
whose value is duly marked by our 
indifferent nods of greeting. So 
ready are we to say that John Smith 
and William Brown are unsuitable 
friends, because we cannot see the 
tie which binds them, that the simple 
quality of affection is left out of the 
reckoning altogether. Were we to 
choose a friend for John Smith, there 
is Thomas Robinson who could assist 
him in business, or Joseph Jones who 
would be that priceless of friends, in 
the modern computation, the friend 
at court. We forget the primary neces- 
sity that John Smith must love his 
friend ; we overlook the fact that as 
yet science has not discovered a pro- 
cess of vaccination whereby affection 
may be transplanted or infused. 
John Smith may choose a valet or a 
private secretary, and if by the same 
process he chooses a friend, that friend 
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will be, in greater or less degree, an 
employé. Hence it is that the wide 
preaching of the doctrine of choice 
has ousted friendship from the cate- 
gory of tender relationships. In its 
stead we have visiting-lists. Not 
those whom we love, but those whom 
we would propitiate do we invite to 
dinner. Those who would propitiate 
us invite us in turn, and permit us 
to eat their food, air our views, and 
even, by incredible patience, to sing 
our songs, not for their but for our 
own satisfaction. We have banished 
from our lives the tender confidence 
and the sweet counsel, of which 
Cicero spoke: “ Where would be the 
great enjoyment in prosperity, if you 
had not one to rejoice in it equally 
with yourself? And adversity would 
indeed be difficult to endure, without 
some one to bear it even with greater 
regret than yourself.” So far has the 
axiom of splendid isolation infected 
not merely national but personal 
affairs that the Stoic who does not 
even confide in his wife is rapidly 
coming to be regarded as the hero 
instead of as the Turk, which really he 
is. The morning train finds us ready 
to cast our pearls of wisdom before— 
fellow-travellers, who see us morning 
by morning and scarcely know our 
names and could not spell them if 
they did. A solicitor gives us advice 
on law, a stockbroker on finance, a 
medicine-man on ailments, each for a 
convenient fee, until we have dissem- 
inated the whole of friendship into 
several professional acts. The morn- 
ing, midday, and evening newspapers 
bring to us the influence of humanity, 
where once tender and confidential 
personal intercourse would mould our 
lives into a true image with a clear 
superscription of loftier ideals. So 
far have we gone in our scorn for 
intimate, day-by-day, personal contact, 
that we roundly declare we have no 
leisure for it, just as the American 
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speculator impetuously, but not un- 
truthfully, groaned that he had not 
the “durned time to live.” Accord- 
ingly when we hear of Carlyle and 
Tennyson smoking together in silence 
for hours, we smile our lack of com- 
prehension, since the unattainable is 
always a laughing matter. Thus do 
dogs bay at the moon. 

It was said by a fluent orator, and 
fluent orators are usually very dan- 
gerous guides, that the post-card, the 
telegraph, and the telephone make 
every man every man’s friend. He 
even quoted Puck who declared that 
he would “ put a girdle round about 
the earth in forty minutes,” from 
which he deduced that two-thirds of 
an hour would accomplish universal 
friendship. But these three imple- 
ments have done much to destroy 
intimate friendly intercourse. Obvi- 
ously the post-card, while it saves 
a halfpenny, closes one’s soul lest the 
expression of finer emotions should 
give occasion for ribaldry to those 
who regard post-cards as quasi-public 
documents. The telephone enables 
us to hold men safely at a distance 
while we converse hurriedly with 
them. The telegraph flashes a pur- 
chase, sometimes accurately, but even 
the novelist has not yet arisen to 
make it flash a proposal or an expres- 
sion of regard. The triumph of 
electricity has achieved less than a 
warm grasp of the hand, for its 
triumph is to cut out the sweet 
superfluous words, and superfluous 
words are worth more than a half- 
penny each. The cynic who asked 
a pair of lovers what subjects they 
found for eternal discussion was 
meetly answered when the maiden 
said, “Only one, sir — everything.” 
Of course the cynic did not under- 
stand. He would be able to estimate 
the influence of Saturn on the ripen- 
ing of pomegranates, but a discussion 
on the one subject which wakes life 
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into radiancy was to him,—super- 
fluous words. Amid all the waste 
of today we waste no words. We 
ask for crisp paragraphs in our news- 
papers, spicy paragraphs for jaded 
palates. We wish to buy and sell, 
to ask for food, and to express our 
contentment or otherwise, but rarely 
do we wish to declare our simple 
regard for a fellow unit of humanity. 
Ask him to dinner, lament to him 
the weakness of the Government, but 
keep him safely without the veil 
which hides our little Holy of Holies. 
We live, alas, in the suburbs of each 
other’s hearts. 

Hence we establish clubs and 
societies ; clubs, where we eat in 
accord ; societies, where we speak in 
accord. These represent our modern 
individual weakness, while friend- 
ship, in which men think in accord, 
would represent individual strength. 
Could anyone imagine Daniel founding 
a society for opening wide the windows 
and praying towards the East? 
Daniel, says the hymn, “dared to 
stand alone.” Now-a-days he would 
have been chairman of an Executive 
Committee with five to form a 
quorum, for we seek a corporate 
metamorphosis to hide a cowardice 
which we are too cowardly to admit. 
Every propaganda has its cult, and 
even eating and drinking, which are 
essentially personal affairs, are made 
into matters for mutual pledge and 
association. Egotism is evil, no 
doubt; the everlasting I of a self- 
assertive man is more than objection- 
able. Yet there is this to be said of 
him ; if he is criticised he himself 
receives the thrust, whereas in clubs 
and societies it is always possible to 
put the blame on the committee. 
Judging by present tendencies, many 
men expect the Judgment Day to 
divide, not the goats from the sheep, 
but the committees from the members, 
for only societies do wrong. 
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This associationist tendency is 
symptomatic of the decay of true 
friendship. “Man is not good if 
alone,” is a convenient distortion of 
a Biblical text which referred par- 
ticularly to the married state. Men 
fly to societies, clubs, institutions, 
and associations to find a companion- 
ship which friendship, if there were 
such, would readily furnish, and upon 
a sounder basis than the blackballing 
of undesirables. Birds of a feather 
should not need the guardianship of 
a committee and an exclusive sub- 
scription to enable them to flock 
together without danger. 

It may be said that the decay of 
the art of friendship is characteristic 
of the male genus only; that women 
are still as ready for affectionate 
friendship with their own kind as 
ever they were. It is true that 
women have less temptations from 
the narrow path of friendship. After- 
noon tea allures less subtly than the 
morning train, and the effects of the 
postcard are outweighed by the neces- 
sities of the postscript. The tele- 
graph and the telephone, for obvious 
reasons, do not interrupt women’s 
friendships as they do men’s, for 
unhappily these devices can only be 
used intermittently and briefly; and 
brevity is the destroying angel of a 
woman’s wit. But it is still true 
that acquaintanceship has taken the 
place of friendship in the woman’s 
world, though there is a greater 
display of affection in the mere 
acquaintanceship of women than there 
is in the case of the less demonstra- 
tive and more demonstrable sex. It 
is well for women that the cynic 
who watches their farewell and greet- 
ing kisses is forced to admit that 
the historic kiss of betrayal was 
masculine. Women have less to gain 
than have men by the utilitarian 
choice of acquaintances. Ulterior 
motives may tempt an American 
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heiress to charter a duchess as a 
chaperone, but possibly no ulterior 
motive would suffice to bid her seek 
similarly a friend. And it is to the 
glory of womanhood that with women 
there has remained such of the old 
notion of friendliness as still exists 
in the world. It is better to be 
conservative of emotions than of 
constitutions. 

Of course, there is a third and a 
very important class of friendship, 
the friendship between members of 
the opposite, or, as the misogynist 
would say, the opposed sexes. Friend- 
ship is usually said to be impossible 
across the curious barrier which is 
alleged to divide man from woman. 
Plato regarded such friendship as 
perfect, being ideal sympathy. “It 
now means,” said Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
“the love of a sentimental young 
gentleman for a woman he cannot 
or will not marry.” Thus what we 
call Platonic friendship is the merest 
shadow of that which Plato described, 
It is a curious development that we 
should so sneer at friendship that 
the most perfect friendship is tacitly 
regarded as impossible. Unless love 
be regarded as an _ instantaneous 
vision, knowing no premonitions and 
having no preludes, there is nothing 
from which love can grow but true 
Platonic, or perfect friendship. There 
must surely be some crumbs of esteem 
and admiration which fall for others 
from our table of love. At once we 
have the hint of jealousy. But a 
jealous husband is one who has not 
come into his kingdom, and a jealous 
wife is a woman who sees the charm of 
other women and hates those charms 
rather than learns their worth. And 
it must of necessity be disastrous 
that women can influence women, 
and no woman influence men save 
through the channel of matrimony. 
There is a deep truth in the 
Russian proverb that he who loves 
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one woman has some love for all 
women. 

Ruskin advised every girl to have 
six sweethearts coincidently. It was 
excellent advice. That misjudged 
person, the flirt, is most frequently 
a woman whose heart aches for friend- 
ship, but who keeps the richest store 
hidden for her king when he shall 
come. Those who were never her 
king, who never could be her king, 
call her names by way of rejoinder. 
They overlook the salient fact that 
all she gave them was friendly interest, 
and that was all she pretended to give 
them, for a conscious flirt,—that is, 
a@ woman who consciously pretends to 
love—is as impossible as a conscious 
hypocrite. In fact the flirt is the 
only remaining artist in friendship, 
and a world which knows not what 
friendship is makes good the de- 
ficiency by maligning her. We ask 
in love's forest that there be only the 
giant oak of love; as a matter of fact 
there are the many dwarfed ever- 
greens of friendship and the under- 
growth of mere mutual esteem, and 
these shrubs can never grow to be 
other than they are. It is folly, 
because we have not the oak, to burn 
to the roots the other trees and leave 
the brown place bare. 

“ Let all our intervals be employed 
in prayers, charity, friendliness and 
neighbourhood,”—thus wrote the 
saintly Jeremy Taylor. It is a far 
different sentiment from the mere 
choice of useful friends on the one 
hand, or the choice of wife or hus- 
band on the other. Copybooks 
may bid us choose our friends care- 
fully ; the Uncopied Book bids us 


love them diligently. Mr. Gilbert’s 
magnet sought the silver churn, and 
alas for its disappointment! And we 
so often choose and seek the response- 
less silver churns, when the steel 
would fly to us at our attraction. He 
who sets out to make friends is a 
sycophant, and Dr. Johnson knew 
what a sycophant was: “He that is 
too desirous to be loved will soon 
learn to flatter.” He who desires to 
love will gain friends, if he does not 
set out to gain them; and they will 
love him, if not too apparently he 
seeks their love. No choice, no fitness, 
no power to confer gifts, no mutual 
interest of acquaintanceship will take 
the place of simple spontaneous affec- 
tion. The bees of infinitely numerous 
affectionate impulses produce the honey 
of goodly counsel, and goodly counsel 
is the evidence of friendship. It was 
of love in this wider sense that 
William Morris, the singer of friend- 
ship and fellowship, wrote these great 
lines ; it was to arouse a world, som- 
nolent and self-satisfied, to the truth 
which a life of hurry, skimming across 
the superficies of things, fails to per- 
ceive in the cavernous depths. 


Love is enough; though the World be 


a-waning, 
And the woods have no voice but the 
voice of complaining, 
Though the sky be too dark for 
dim eyes to discover. 
Yet their eyes shall not tremble, their 
feet shall not falter, 
The void shall not weary, the fear shall 
shall not alter 
These lips and these eyes of the 
Loved and the Lover. 


J. G. L. 
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Tue race of half-witted mendicants 
and privileged eccentrics, once 80 
numerous in Ireland, is now rapidly 
dying out; chiefly, no doubt, because 
of the utilitarian spirit which, for 
better or for worse, has begun to 
transform the conditions of the 
Irish peasant’s life. Before long the 
picturesque naturals, who wandered at 
will from house to house, welcomed, 
or at least tolerated, everywhere, will 
be as extinct as the daoine sidhe, 
the gentle fairy-folk, with whom they 
so frequently claimed kinship. But 
some few years ago things were 
different, and there was scarcely a 
parish in Ireland which did not shelter 
one or more of these Wards of God, 
as the old monkish annalist calls 
them. 


The village which I will here style 
Ballycomer was particularly favoured 
in this respect, for no less than three 
of the strange beings made it their 
home, or place of frequent sojourn. 


Each of the three belonged to 
a distinct type of natural; and 
they had nought in common save 
the facts that they subsisted upon 
charity, and were more or less men- 
tally affected. 

First of the three, let us take Matt 
‘Kinerney. He was a man of about 
thirty years, with a face of the 
Spanish sort, long, oval, and olive- 
hued, hung about with wisps of blue- 
black hair. A handsome man he was 
in so far as the outline of his features 
went, with great brown eyes fixed in 
an everlasting stare, as though some 
dreadful apparition were ever before 
them. He was tall too, was Matt, 
possessing great sinewy limbs, and a 
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splendid breadth of shoulders ; but he 
held himself loosely, and his long 
neck was ever thrust forward, till his 
matted black beard drooped far over 
his breast. In rags was he clad, 
strange, motley rags of many colours, 
sewn or pinned together, sometimes 
tied together with twine, or even 
fastened with thorns from the hedge- 
row-briar. A coat, or upper garment, 
and a pair of trousers formed his 
sole attire in spring, summer, and 
autumn. During the winter months 
he appeared in coarse flannel shirts, 
gifts of the charitable ; but these were 
torn up on the approach of warmer 
weather, and used as patches to hang 
on “patron bushes,”' or else to em- 
bellish the all-important “ jacket an’ 
throwsers.” A hat he owned, rimless 
and green with age; but this was 
borne for the most part over his 
hairy breast, where, together with a 
red cotton handkerchief, it served to 
hold valuables. In winter and sum- 
mer alike Matt went barefoot; and 
his feet, although large and sorely 
calloused, were invariably clean, for 
he made a point of washing them 
carefully at every stream and pond 
which he passed. At odd times he 
carried a bundle ; but this was usually 
stolen from him by tramping tinkers, 
if not hurled by himself at the heads 
of mischievous boys. These gorsoons, 
in truth, were poor Matt’s worst 
enemies ; kinndts, he called them, a 


' Bushes beside holy wells, and spots 
dedicated a patron saints, were (and Peill 
are in certain parts) h about with 
shreds of cloth left roll op & who aan 
to pray. — — according to O’Curry, 
is older than Christianity, like th 1. 
and the Wake. nieces 
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term of opprobrium, the exact meaning 
of which is a mystery to me. They 
did him no actual harm, but followed 
at a safe distance, driving him frantic 
with taunt and jeer. This cruelty to 
the helpless or weak-minded is un- 
fortunately a common trait of thought- 
less urchins, and by no means peculiar 
to those of Ballycomer. But Matt 
’*Kinerney could hardly be expected 
to make allowances for juvenile 
wantonness; and so between the 
gorsoons and himself there raged a 
bitter feud. 

Matt generally tried to slip into 
the village while the boys were at 
school ; but his confused methods of 
reckoning time proved a bar to the 
success of this mancuvre, and, his 
presence becoming known, he was 
speedily surrounded. There was one 
subject upon which he was peculiarly 
sensitive, and which supplied his foes 
with unfailing matter for their jibes. 
He had a craze for purchasing leaden 
spoons, not for use, but solely in 
order that he might retire to some 
quiet spot and spend a happy half- 
hour in twisting off the heads. This 
occupation appeared to fill him with 
pleasure (perhaps he fancied himself 
twisting in effigy the necks of black- 
guard boys); and many a time have 
I come upon him, seated, like Ophelia, 


Where a green willow grows aslant a 
brook, 


laughing luxuriously to himself as he 
sundered the soft lead, and flung the 
heads at the skurrying minnows. 
It was useless to give Matt money, 
for he invariably spent it in buying 
spoons. “ Morrow to ye Matt!” the 
boys would cry. “Will ye have 
a spoon to twist? . . . Lock 
up your spoons, widow dear; here 
comes Matt “Kinerney!” Or else, 
obtaining a great wooden spoon, which 
might not be twisted, they would 


shake it mockingly at the poor fellow. 
Then Matt, with rage in his heart, 
turned upon and anathematised his 
tormentors. “G’wan now, ye kin- 
nats!” cried he in his deep, musical 
voice. “G’wan now, an’ larn your 
cadychism, or I'll set my curse on 
some 0’ ye!” But he never really 
cursed them after all, for he was a 
gentle soul, even when angry,—a very 
different creature from the malevo- 
lent Bett Mellon, another of our 
Ballycomer naturals. 

When Matt had made his rounds 
in the village, and arranged for some 
sleeping place for the night (a clean 
hay-loft or stable suited him best, 
and this he had little difficulty in 
securing, for he was _ thoroughly 
honest and civil-spoken), his first 
call was upon the priest, his next 
upon the good people at Ballycomer 
House. The parish priest in those 
days was a character in his way, a 
venerable scholar educated at Lou- 
vain and Rome, who spoke Irish, 
English, French, and Latin with ease, 
but perhaps Irish best. Father Pur- 
cell (so was he called) treated Matt 
with a brusque kindness, made. him 
repeat a pater and ave in the mother 
tongue, gave him his blessing, and 
bade him “ go away now, and be a 
good boy.” If any boy made mock 
of Matt while the Reverend Philip 
Purcell, 8.T.P., was within earshot, 
the imp was apt to feel the weight 
of the priest’s holly staff across his 
shoulders. 

Dismissed by Father Philip, off 
went Matt to the big house, as he 
termed it. He never knocked at the 
front door, but took up his position 
on the gravel sweep before the 
windows, or else squatted comfort- 
ably down upon the lawn. Then in 
a monotonous (but still musical) 
chant he began his familiar appeal, 
which was at once a prayer for the 
repose of the departed, and a notifi- 
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cation to the survivors that Matt 
’Kinerney had come to dinner. “Lord 
ha’ mercy on the ould Masther that’s 
gone, an’ on the ould Misthress,”— 
in such wise ran his orisons; “ an’ 
Lord ha’ mercy on Masther Terence 
that was kilt in the wars, an’ poor 
Miss Sheela that married the English- 
man (sure I forget his name), an’ 
Masther Pierce (he was the best o’ 
them all), an’ Masther Maurice, an’ 
all their sowls. An’ Lord ha’ mercy 
on the sowls of all the family, that’s 
dead an’ gone. May they rest in 
peace—amen !” 

Here there was a pause, as Matt 
waited to see if his prayers had been 
heard (not above, of course, but by 
any listening members of the family). 
Heard he usually was, for his voice, 
while never unduly raised, and in no 
sense the whine of the ordinary beggar, 
had in it an extraordinarily penetrat- 
ing quality. If, however, as some- 
times happened, his first appeal passed 
unheeded, he began all over again, 
and continued patiently until some- 
one appeared. A trifle of alms and 
a plentiful supply of food were his 
invariable rewards ; and, if any event 
had occurred in the household (such 
as a birth, a wedding, or a death) 
since his last visit, Matt was duly 
informed of the fact by the servant 
who brought him his dinner. The 
meal dispatched (it was eaten in full 
view of the household, for Matt would 
not enter the servants’ quarters,) and 
the remnants stowed away in his hand- 
kerchief, a second series of prayers 
began. These dealt with the living, 
rather than the dead. “God bless 
the Masther an’ the Misthress an’ 
the young ladies an’ gentlemen,” 
sonorously declaimed the wanderer. 
“ An’ God send Masther Geoffrey a 
fine wife an’ a nate fortune.” If 
Masther Geoffrey (the prospective 
bridegroom) happened to be at home, 
this meant a coin of the realm for 
No. 506.—vOL, LXXxv. 
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Matt, who received the gift as a fee 
duly earned, and, muttering further 
prayers as he went, hurried away to 
the village, intent upon a grand orgie 
in spoon-twisting. 

Next morning at daybreak he was 
gone from Ballycomer, and brushing 
the dew from the upland heather 
many a mile away. As he sped 
onward with mighty strides, he 
crooned to himself some old Irish 
Come-all-ye, as the queer monotonous 
ballads of penal days are called, from 
the fact that they nearly always 
begin with those three words. Work- 
house towns and cities he avoided 
like the plague, and he never re- 
turned to the same locality oftener 
than once a month. His relatives 
were said to be decent farmers some- 
where in the Slieve Bloom moun- 
tains ; and they tried unavailingly to 
keep Matt at home. As to his curious 
patronymic ’Kinerney, I believe it 
to be a corruption of the Irish 
name MaclInerney. Such contrac- 
tions were common in the Ballycomer 
district, MacGrath becoming Crd, 
and O’Faelen Whalen. In the winter, 
Matt was often overcome by exposure 
to the elements, and rumours periodi- 
cally reached us that the Ward of 
God had gone to his great Guardian. 
But with the return of spring came 
Matt in his rags again, quarrelling as 
bitterly as ever with new generations 
of gorsoons, twisting the heads of new 
spoons, and praying new prayers for 
“the sowls of the Family.” 

Allusion has been made to Bett 
Mellon, another of our naturals. If 
Matt ’Kinerney had a reputation for 
harmlessness, not so Bett. She was 
a little hunched-up atomy, wrapped 
from head to foot in a patched shawl, 
with only her face showing through 
the folds,—and such a face! Had 
she dwelt in merry England in the 
time of Matthew Hopkins, she would 
assuredly have been pricked for a 
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witch on the evidence of her coun- 
tenance alone. Nose and chin almost 
met, and resembled in shape, colour, 
and sharpness the nippers of a lobster. 
Her gaze was for the most part bent 
upon the ground ; but when she did 
look up, it was seen that her eyes 
were greenish and threatening like 
those of a spiteful cat, and in size 
but little larger. She had no eye- 
brows whatsoever ; but other parts of 
her face were tufted with hair, and 
a glibbe, or coarse lock of the grey 
which had once been red, hung over 
her forehead. Children feared Bett 
instinctively, thinking of certain pic- 
tures of witches in their story-books. 
She was of mixed Irish and French 
parentage; her father having gone 
from Ballycomer to fight under Count 
Henry Shee’, in the army of the great 
Napoleon, while her mother was a 
Picard peasant. As to her age, we set 
it down as little short of a hundred. 
Count Shee (who died in 1820) had 
sent her, a well-grown child, to Ire- 
land, not long after her father had 
fallen at Waterloo. She lived all 
alone in a little house, near the fair- 
green of Ballycomer, subsisting on 
alms and on letting lodgings to 
itinerant blind men. Mad she cer- 
tainly was, but not dangerously so, 
unless roused toanger. In such cases 
her fury was dreadful to witness. 
Could she seize upon the object of 
her wrath, her sharp claws were cer- 
tain to leave their marks upon him ; 
her eyes would flash balefully, and 
she would bite and scratch in tigerish 
fashion. A great yellow cat shared 
her hut, and with this beast she was 
wont to fall out frequently. Then a 
strange sight was witnessed by the 
neighbours. Bett Mellon, throwing 


‘Count Henry Shee, like his nephew 
Clarke, Maréchal Duc de Feltre, was an 
Irishman from the Nore Valley. Count 
D’Alton-Shee, the well-known legitimist, 
was his grandson. 


herself upon her hands and knees, 
would arch her back exactly in the 
fashion of her familiar; and the two 
would spit, growl, and finally spring 
at each other in the true spirit 
of feline warfare,—fighting savagely, 
and rolling over and over upon the 
earthen floor, until some venturesome 
neighbour came to tear them apart. 
Bett Mellon’s daily occupation con- 
sisted in gathering brestlin (bundles of 
firewood) ; and she was constantly in 
trouble with the farmers because of 
her habit of appropriating growing 
timber to which she had no right. 
Magistrates, however, refused to issue 
a summons against her on account of 
her mental infirmity ; and the farmers, 
to tell the truth, were afraid of her as 
a witch. Shortly after her husband’s 
death (this must have been some sixty 
years ago) she had disappeared from 
Ballycomer for seven years, nor was 
any trace of her ever discovered. The 
whisper arose, and became a fixed 
tradition, that Bett had spent those 
seven years in the land of Faéry. 
When next seen by Ballycomer eyes, 
she was coming out of the old haunted 
earthen fortress of Rathmore, which 
was famous throughout Nore valley 
as one of the gates of the fairy-people. 
After her return, Bett took possession 
of a deserted hut. She affected ex- 
treme deafness, and for thirty years 
was said never to have spoken an 
articulate word. Yet her curse was 
dreaded throughout the parish. Chil- 
dren did not dare to tease her as they 
did poor Matt ’Kinerney, for she had 
a method of dealing with them which 
struck terror to their souls. Once I 
was witness to a specimen of her un- 
spoken witchery. She had strayed 
beyond her accustomed paths, and was 
hobbling with a load of firewood down 
a lonely valley in the neighbouring 
parish of Castledowney, mumbling to 
herself as she went. Some boys, 
knowing her not, danced across the 
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lane, shouting in derision. Bett 
motioned them away with a skinny 
hand ; but they continued to mock 
her, crying out that she was the hag 
in the chap-book story of TzeacuE aNnD 
tHe Ovutp Wirtcn. Instantly Bett 
Mellon threw down her bundle, se- 
lected from it two sticks, laid them 
cross-wise in the road, and stooping 
down breathed upon them. The chil- 
dren ceased their outcry, and gazed 
open-mouthed. Fixing them with her 
vindictive eyes, Bett commenced a 
noise resembling the growl of a cat 
in anger. No words could be distin- 
guished, but the urchins knew that 
they were being cursed, and fled 
helter-skelter from the spot. For 
weeks their anxious mothers would 
not permit them to go abroad ; and 
the death of one of them a year later 
was unquestioningly set down to the 
evil agency of Bett Mellon. 

Every week Bett came to Bally- 
comer House to beg. She did not 
speak, but stood silently before the 
door, waiting for alms. At such 
times obstreperous children were 
hushed with the dread tidings that 
“Bett Mellon had come for them 
with her bag.” She wasted no time 
on prayers ; and, when she had re- 
ceived, went her way without thanks 
or acknowledgment. Poor wretch! 
Hers was a miserable lot, unlike the 
careless open-air life of Matt ’Kiner- 
ney, or of yet another of our naturals, 
the man called Count-the-Farmers. 

This Count-the-Farmers was a 
merry rogue, a fool of such cunning, 
that some thought his folly merely a 
cloak for idleness. He wore a vener- 
able coat, which had once been scarlet, 
and a velvet cap, erstwhile the pro- 
perty of some mighty hunter of those 
parts. Old-fashioned corduroy knee- 
breeches, and blue stockings (in a 
chronically ungartered state) com- 
pleted his costume. A pair of top- 
boots he also owned ; but these were 


carried, save on very grand occasions, 
slung over his back. If memory does 
not err, his real name was Freyney, 
of the ancient Norman-Irish race of 
De La Freyne, but more recently 
related to the notorious highway- 
man, James Freyney. He travelled 
as he pleased from place to place, 
frequenting from choice fairs, wakes, 
weddings, and christenings. The so- 
briquet Count-the-Farmers was given 
to him because he knew, or was sup- 
posed to know, the name, descent, and 
character of every farmer, as well as 
of all the gentlemen of Irish blood in 
the southern half of the province of 
Leinster. This knowledge he used to 
his own advantage ; and he had com- 
posed a long doggrel poem, to which 
additions and emendations were made 
from time to time, and in which the 
facts gathered in his wanderings were 
quaintly set forth. Wherever he had 
been well treated Count-the-Farmers 
had nought but pleasant things to 
record concerning his hosts ; but woe 
betide the householder who refused 
him sustenance, or wounded his self- 
respect. The unfortunate was straight- 
way gibbetted in Freyney’s uncouth 
rhymes, and the demerits of himself, 
his lands and, above all, his ancestry 
(for ancestry was our satirist’s strong 
point) proclaimed aloud from the Liffey 
to the Suir. 

As an example of Freyney’s rhymed 
invective, the following (taken down 
as accurately as possible from his own 
lips) may be quoted here. 


A miser is yellow Tim Murphy that 
lives at Aghanour— 

(May the rats ate up his corn an’ the 
milk of his cows go sour !) 

He turns the poor away wid a notish 
on his gate: 

(When he comes to the gates of Heaven, 
*tis him that'll have to wait !) 

Sure his grandfather was « traitor in 
the days o’ ’Ninety-Eight ; 

His mother come o’ the Kavanaghs 
that brought the Saxon o’er; 
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His father robbed the orphan an’ 
grabbed the widow’s store. 

Bad cess to his cross-eyed daughter, 
before I’d have her for wife, 

Begob I would want six farms an’ tin 
thousand a year for life! 

His sheep is half-kilt wid the hunger, 
an’ the crows themselves would die 
If they flew over Aghanour, that is 

always barren an’ dhry ! 


But Count-the-Farmers could praise 
as vigorously as he blamed. Here 
is a verse descriptive of a certain 
respected family of those parts. 


The shoneens that came wid Cromwell, 
an’ the Saxon lords wid their gold, 
Sure there’s none o’ them matches the 

——’s, that was famous chiefs of old! 
Good luck to ye, —— of ——; ’tis a 
Prince ye are by rights ; 
An’ your ancesthors leathered the 
English in a hundred bloody fights! 
They cheated ye wid their lawyers, 
that darsn’t face your sword; 

But ye kept the old house standin’, an’ 
yours is a plentiful board. 

Your daughters are straight an’ hand- 
some, the poor they never mock ; 

An’ your sons are open-handed, for 
they come of the grand old stock! 


And here again is the strolling bard 
upon a farmer who had befriended 
him. 


Big Ned Ryan o’ Finnan, "tis himself is 
the full of a door; 

An’ honest man, an’ a sportsman, an’ 
a kindly man to the poor; 

His father, Shawn o’ the greyhounds, 
could leap as far as a deer, 

An’ he’d drive a ball wid his hurley, 
out over the hills from here ! 

There’s grass for the cows o’ the world 
on the slopes o’ Finnan hill ; 

An’ the buttermilk’s fine as silk, an’ 
the whiskey is finer still ! 

My blessings on Mary Ryan !—herself 
ioe the eyes o’ blue : 

An’ the daughters take after the mother, 
for they’re handsome heifers too ! 


The word heifers, as applied to 
Edmund Ryan’s daughters, was used 
in no derogatory sense; “A fine 
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young heifer” is a term frequently 
applied to a peasant girl in pastoral 
Ireland. 

Count-the-Farmer’s doggrel was 
eagerly listened to both by the friends 
and the enemies of those of whom he 
sang. He was never at a loss fora 
warm corner, a good dinner, or a 
“drop o the crathur.” When re- 
citing his verses, with appropriate 
gestures, he seemed rational enough ; 
but take him away from his favourite 
theme, strive to converse with him 
upon other topics, and his mind 
seemed as blank as that of poor Matt 
’Kinerney. Politics of a period later 
than the days of O’Connell he could 
not understand ; and, when political 
matters were discussed in his presence, 
he displayed all the fretfulness of a 
child forced to listen to a dry subject, 
nor was he happy again, until invited 
to give a specimen of his farmer- 
counting. He spoke the Irish lan- 
guage freely ; and his metrical com- 
positions in that tongue were said to 
have been far better than those which 
he delivered in English. He loved 
to follow the hounds (on foot, of 
course) and knew all the stiff fences, 
as well as all the short cuts, in the 
country-side. For some years he was 
confined in a lunatic asylum (through 
the spite, it was reported, of an in- 
fluential person whom he had handled 
none too gently); but the authorities 
finally released him as harmless. 

Harmless he assuredly was, just 
as gentle Matt "Kinerney, and even 
crabbed old Bett Mellon, were harm- 
less ; indeed he was in some respects 
a benefactor to the community, for 
his rough rhymings did much to keep 
bad neighbours in order, and to pre- 
serve intact the generous spirit of 
old. Let us leave him, and the other 
Wards of God, to the kindly remem- 
brance of the newer Ireland. 

GERALD BrENaN. 
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‘ite Ricu is the red earth country, and fair beneath the sun 

am Her orchards in their whiteness show when April waters run ; 

ind Fair show they in their autumn green when red the apples glow,— 
att And yet a lovelier country is that I’m wisht to know. 





ald The country has no borders, the country has no name ; 


Its people are as homeless as any marish-flame ; 
8, But kind they are, and beautiful, and in their golden eyes 


ay Their lovers see the gleam that drew forth Eve from Paradise. 
Oh happy Pixy-people that dance and pass away, 

“<a That hope not for to-morrow nor grieve for yesterday ! 

=a Oh happy Pixy-people, would that I went with you, 

to The way the red leaves travel when the harvest moon is new ! 
- You fear no blight in summer that kills the growing corn ; 

of Your hearts have never sunk to see the sun rise red at morn ; 
= The brown spate in the river, the drowned face in the Dart, 
he Have never dulled a Pixy’s eye or hurt a Pixy’s heart. 

ras 

gh But I have seen the river rise and draw my lover down ; 

in- And since the Dart has shrunken now too low to let me drown 
ed And be at peace beside him, why, I would lose this soul 

ies That makes the daylight dusk to me, since last Dart took her toll. 
ist Oh Pixies, take this heavy soul and make me light as you! 

en I care not though one day I pass away like drying dew— 

m- I only care to sleep no more, to dream no more, but go 

ots Far from the red earth country, and the cruel streams I know. 
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THE STORY OF EVANGELINE. 


Iy other years my eyes had rested 
with desire on that long straggling 
mass of cold grey homestead and barns 
at the upper end of the valley, with 
the cabbage-headed sycamores on the 
seaward side of it, the three Scotch 
firs on the green hillock in front and 
the knotted crags pressing it closely 
behind. A brawling river severed 
the farm’s lower grazing-lands length- 
wise. Up stream two miles of stony 
desolation led to the solemn grey pre- 
cincts of Cumberland’s highest peaks ; 
and Bow Fell closed the avenue of 
screes and fragments of blue rock 
among the bracken as precisely as a 
door. Down stream the hills grew 
beautifully less towards the sea, which 
on bright days sparkled against the 
yellow sands of the shore twelve rough 
miles from this lonely house. The 
woods and meadows of the lower 
end of the valley seemed to laugh 
with cheerfulness in comparison with 
the savage barrenness of the other 
end, where one shattered old yew tree, 
fastened in the southern screes, lorded 
it dismally over the pent landscape 
amid the eternal roar or querulous 
whisper of the waters. The wonder 
is that Wordsworth missed this yew ; 
it seems to exist only to inspire a 
sonnet. 

And now my opportunity had come. 
Strolling from the inn one May morn- 
ing, when the cuckoos were at call in 
the larch coppice across the beck, 
I found nut-coloured Peter Tyson 
nestled among the hyacinths of the 
hedge-sward, where the first of the 
gates of the road that climbs toward 
the farm tells of diminishing popula- 
tion and sheep and cattle to be 


kept to their own pastures, the public 
ease notwithstanding. The man was 
enjoying his Sunday’s rest as they do 
in these parts, without heed of the 
patches they exhibit to the critical 
stranger. I had seen five others like 
him in a row nearer the inn, with 
their knees to their chins, silent and 
absorbed as if they were there to hear 
the cuckoo instead of going to the 
little one-belled church a mile down 
the dale, where they bury their dead 
at the age of a hundred and indulge 
the living with but a single service 
weekly, and that at an hour con- 
veniently inconvenient to many. But 
Tyson was not of a gregarious turn ; 
he was a bachelor, lodging with a deaf 
and dumb labourer in the village of 
ten houses nearest the church. There 
were times when he was chary even 
of nodding a salutation. On week 
days he worked in a mine, and the 
curse of his employment in such a 
spot seemed to join hands with the 
curse upon his unfortunate landlord 
to throw a shadow over him also. 
To-day, however he gave me good-day 
quite blithely, and shot his news : “I’m 
telt they’re crackt oop at Swinside.” 

“ Cracked up?” 

“Ay. By Gor, it caps me how 
e’er a one of ’em meks farming pay in 
these parts, wi’ sic a muck o’ stones 
about. But it’s all over at Swinside.” 

Swinside was the name of the farm 
set thus in the raw sanctuary of the 
mountains. My sun-burned friend 
became so gleefully garrulous about 
his topic that I soon had enough of 
him. I walked on up the valley, 
through gate after gate, past the 
square white cot of Bow House, with 
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the strong splashes of colour from 
its rhododendrons in front, and in 
another mile past Steep Crag, the last 
or first farm in the valley, save Swin- 
side itself. Both Bow House and 
Steep Crag, like Swinside, wore their 
screen of sycamore on the exposed 
quarter. They had something else in 
common. The old yeoman of Bow 
House had, at the age of seventy, 
recently married his housekeeper ; the 
tenant of Steep Crag had done the 
like thoughtful deed a dozen years 
before. These chances seem to be 
taken deeply into consideration in the 
rate of wages at the half-yearly hirings 
of Cockermouth and Ulverston; a 
muscular and vivacious young woman, 
engaged to work about fourteen hours 
every week-day and six or eight on 
the Sunday, goes gaily to her doom 
in the remotest parts of the dales for 
eight or ten pounds a year; whereas 
a farm-hand of eighteen or nineteen 
gets nearly a pound a week with his 
board, and does not then think him- 
self over-paid. How matters might 
be in this respect at Swinside I did 
not know, nor did it concern me; but 
I purposed looking at the place, and 
then roaming on towards the Falls, 
which make a little white score at the 
end of the valley, visible from afar, 
and especially so when black clouds 
darkened the scree-sides and spread 
their pall over Bow Fell behind. 

A barricade of gates guards the 
approach to Swinside. There is the 
one which writes finis on the road 
itself, as a scratch to be glorified by 
record on the Ordnance survey; that 
is on the near side of a beck which 
bustles into the river through a brake 
of alders, birch, and mountain-ash. 
Another one, just across the bridge, 
helps to form a curious little enclosure 
on the bridge itself, useful for sheep. 
Yet a third secures the courtyard in 
front of the farm. Having past this 
ultimate barrier, I was prepared for 
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the charge of dogs that met me on 
the cobbled area sacred to the flocks 
and herds of generations, and over 
which many a dead yeoman has been 
carried for the business of burial,—so 
long a business still in these secluded 
nooks that it is quite in order for the 
funeral-cards to bear the line Refresh- 
ments at the Fox and Fiddle after the 
interment just beneath the mournful 


stanza beginning 


He has gone, he has gone to his home 
in the sky. 


I counted eight dogs in this attack, 
including one with the mange, and one 
with such an amiable tail that it was 
plain he was following the leaders 
against real inclination. But Evan- 
geline Walters soon settled all the 
rascals. They went fawning about 
the cobbles in remarkable obedience 
to her voice, and she herself soon 
gave me every encouragement in the 
matter of my wish. 

The men-folks, as she called them, 
were all on the fells; Sunday or no 
Sunday, work had to be done, at 
sheep-cleaning time. But first of all 
she laughed to scorn that nut-coloured 
man’s grievous report. ‘“ Crackt oop” 
indeed! It would be many a year 
before the Swinside Postlethwaites 
would, she hoped, come within whis- 
per of such calamity. The accommo- 
dation of a lodger was a subject that 
interested her. “I’ve never thought 
of doing it myself,” she said, “ but 
now I come to think of it, I shouldn’t 
mind it. Perhaps you'd like to see 
our spare rooms? Master and his 
brother they’ve two beds together, and 
master’s son he has his. There’s the 
servant-lad’s room and there’s mine. 
But the other’s the best ; I clapped 
three coats of whitewash on it when 
I did the house in March.” I was 
shown this room, and also the parlour, 
with its one window of four and 
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twenty panes never designed to open, 
and instantly pressed my suit. ‘“ Come 
round in the morning and I'll let you 
know,” said she; “but I declare I’m 
quite disposed to take you. It’s a 
lonesome life, you ken.” 

In this way was I installed at 
Swinside, for I lost no time on the 
morrow and caught the Swinside 
housekeeper ere she had finished that 
morning’s gossip with the postman 
which was the one assured daily dis- 
traction of her life. He too had his 
finger in the pie. “I’m telling her,” 
he said, “that you’d best order some 
tinned things from our store, if you 
settle down here. You'd be tired of 
their eggs and bacon.” This to me 
seemed so unimportant a detail that 
I put the thought aside. If the 
weather held so fair as at present, I 
did not propose to tire of anything at 
Swinside. There were the mountains 
at my very door, and at the worst it 
was not more than nine miles over two 
passes to a hotel visited daily by coach- 
loads of excursionists who required 
full tables to satisfy their appetites 
for the picturesque. An occasional 
luncheon there in the week would 
fortify me for severer trials than the 
constant eggs and bacon with which 
I was menaced. The postman de- 
parted with a final quip for Evan- 
geline. She then formally addressed 
herself to me. “ What folks want to 
come up here into the mountains for 
beats me. I’ve had my stomach-full 
of them, I can tell you. But you'll 
like to see the bed now it’s made; 
and then I'll go and do my churning.” 

I admired the bed, since she seemed 
to expect such notice, though in truth 
it was rather commonplace, even to 
the patchwork quilt on it, with bits in 
the pattern that looked suspiciously 
like well-frayed corduroy. There was 
nothing else in the room to admire. 
The only decorations on its walls were 
four solemn funeral-cards in black and 
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silver set in dark maple frames, which 
showed up strongly against the white- 
wash of Evangeline’s own laying on. 
The most ornate of them commemo- 
rated Elizabeth Ann Postlethwaite, 
who had died in 1891, aged forty-nine. 
“That,” said Evangeline, pointing to 
it, “was my master’s first wife.” 
“First?” said I. “ Well, then, only 
one, since you're so particular.” She 
added, with a silvery laugh: “ There’s 
no missus in the house now, I reckon, 
or else it’s not me that would be here 
slaving. What do you think I could 
have got at Ulverston fair last Thurs- 
day at the first of the hirings?” My 
suggestion of gingerbread was per- 
fectly inadequate. She referred to 
wages, and flung it at me that though 
a dozen men were after her, knowing 
her butter for one thing and her 
capacities for labour and cheerfulness 
under the most trying conditions for 
others, she just heard their offers and 
smiled at them, refused their ten, 
twelve, and even fourteen pounds a 
year and returned to Swinside at 
a mere eight pounds fifteen. “ My 
mother said I was a little fool, getting 
so thin and all with hard work; but 
I came back to the end of the world 
for the old money and that’s how I’m 
here. The master said I could please 
myself about having you, and I only 
hope you'll be satisfied.” 

With that she ran down to her 
cream, and for the next hour I was 
free to settle myself and belongings 
without close comments of any kind 
from Evangeline Walters. She sang 
while she churned ; at one time Sun 
of my soul, and then, immediately 
afterwards, the once popular song 
about the lady who found herself in 
Crewe against her wish and required 
advice from the railway-porter. All 
the men-folks were “wa’ing gaps,”— 
that is, mending those apparently 
purposeless and very tiresome walls 
which confront one in the mountains 
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in places where it is particularly 
awkward to get over them—and I 
saw none of them until the evening. 
Evangeline finished her butter, and 
ere I went up the valley with my 
fishing-rod called me to look at the 
two-score speckless pound-pats of it 
on the slate slabs in the dairy. “I 
canna think how I do it so well,” she 
said, “for I’ve hot hands. But the 
grocers at Seaton say they have no 
butter like mine. I got a commended 
for it at the last show, and should 
have took a prize if they’d judged 
fair. So they all telled me. I’m 
never showing again, for certain.” 

Such was my introduction to this 
old farmstead with the pannelled 
kitchen and the rafters so low across 
it that anyone more than five feet 
nine high was in constant danger of 
concussion of the brain. The river 
murmured softly this first day, and 
was so clear that you could see the 
moving shadows of the trouts’ tails 
on its stones easier than the trout 
themselves. A dry north-east breeze 
was in the dale, at the end of which 
Bow Fell towered purple, its riven 
crags like a frown upon it. With 
little hope of fish I tramped in its 
direction, above the Falls, to the 
headwaters of the river, where alone 
I thought the trouts’ simplicity might 
exceed my own. And here, among 
Cumberland’s grey giants, I stayed 
until the evening. There were fish 
to be taken after all, but they were 
of secondary value to the tonic calm 
and beauty of this mountainous nook, 
the calm broken only by the cry of 
lambs and the softly-echoed voices of 
the trickling streams, cold from the 
green springs nearly a thousand feet 
above the hollow. 

When I returned to the Swinside 
farm and its dogs, it was to find four 
stolid men at the long deal table 
between the kitchen-fire and the 
window, with bacon and bread before 
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them, and Evangeline Walters, the 
housekeeper, with her hands on her 
sides standing and encouraging them 
to eat: “There’s plenty more in the 
pan,” she was saying. She made me 
known to her masters with some 
eagerness, falling into the background 
to see the result. But the result was 
meagre, for the brothers Postlethwaite 
were evidently perturbed by the 
domestic innovation. The elder was 
a prematurely grey and worn man, 
steady of eye and slow of speech. 
His brother also was grey, though 
still in the thirties, but of the tough, 
wiry, russet-cheeked kind of men 
familiar to Cumberland. Young 
Dick, as Evangeline called him, to 
distinguish him from his uncle, also 
Dick, was a splendid specimen of the 
mountain-breed, twenty years old, big 
and broad and stolid, though, like the 
others, with his head on a slight curve, 
due no doubt to the eternal discipline 
of the rafters. The servant-lad, Jock, 
two years younger than Young Dick, 
had a lively look, which did not belie 
him. A new-born lamb was wriggling 
its neck on the hearth, the feeding- 
bottle with which they had been 
aiding it in its early fight for life 
lying by it. From the other side of 
the hearth came the chirp of ex- 
tremely young chickens mixed up 
with a blanket in a basket. A 
cricket, which I had already heard 
in the morning, was now in lusty 
voice from a cranny in the yard- 
square paving-stones of the floor 
between the chickens and the lamb. 
The pallor of the gloaming was upon 
the men and their surroundings. 

“You'll be lonesome here,” said 
Reuben Postlethwaite, “but you're 
welcome.” 

I enlarged on my gratitude for the 
concession of being admitted to Swin- 
side, and would have said much more, 
had not Evangeline cut me short. 
“You can go right through now,” she 
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said dictatorially. 
ready.” 

Only the servant-lad smiled at 
this command. He meant his smile 
mainly for Young Dick, but Young 
Dick seemed to scowl in response to 
it. The elder Postlethwaite said, 
“ Ay, you'll be hungry, for certain.” 
And so I went my way. 

And now, in the course of the days 
that followed, serene and swift, the 
drama and old-fashioned life of this 
sequestered farmstead unfolded itself 
to me. To the casual eye there 
was no drama at all here, just brute 
existence like that of the cows out- 
side, which climbed to the fell tops 
in the hot mornings and stood majes- 
tically outlined against the blue sky 
by breakfast-time. The occasional 
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visitor who wandered to the farm for 
a glass of milk, or to ask for guid- 
ance over the mountains, pitied the 
establishment for its isolation. One 
could see it in his face as he gazed 
over the coarse kitchen, though with 


every nail and shelf of it fulfilling 
its duty, and made the conventional 
observation, “This is a very old 
house.” A troop of holiday folk came 
in thus one morning and disquieted 
the Postlethwaites over their tea and 
bacon. <A chatterbox of a man, with 
whiskers and the air of an extremely 
conscientious churchwarden, was at 
the head of them; they may have 
been a Young Mothers’ Meeting on 
their annual jaunt, with a few of the 
husbands included, or they may have 
been a selection from his more or 
less dependent blood-relations. Bread 
and butter and milk were spread for 
them, and the chatterbox plied the 
Postlethwaites with questions about 
sheep and wool until even the elder 
Reuben began to show signs of 
impatience. To every answer the 
chatterbox uttered a profound and 
digestive “Indeed!” ere plunging at 
a fresh inquiry. But when the com- 


pany were gone, with farewells shrill, 
tender, and effusive, all Reuben said 
in comment on his trial was this: 
“ Yon man ought to know something 
by now, I’m thinking.” “ Ay, he 
ought, for certain, with sic a tongue,” 
the younger Postlethwaite assented. 
Through my open door (which let 
upon a sort of private paddock de- 
voted to hens, always, it seemed, in a 
state of violent joy about recent eggs) 
there drifted the next minute the bass 
voice of that whiskered inquisitor as 
he led the way to the easy fence 
pointed out to him by Evangeline as 
a short cut. ‘ Poor creatures,” he 
exclaimed loudly, as.he viewed our 
rather tame rear premises, “so remote 
from all the blessings and comforts of 
civilisation ! ” 

Fiddlesticks, as a matter of fact! 
Remote is after all only a relative 
word. Why, the previous day 
Reuben Postlethwaite had spent six 
hearty hours in Ulverston, to see if 
he could hire a little lad. Evangeline 
had pressed for a domestic auxiliary, 
and her master had risen at four of 
the clock, made his tea, saddled the 
dappled galloway, ridden fourteen 
miles over the fells in the glorious 
summer morning to the nearest rail- 
way-station for Ulverston, dined at an 
inn and got back to his dear sheep, 
lambs, and household ere the golden 
sunset light had faded from the green 
of the dale and the purple and grey 
of the mountains. That was one 
reason why he breakfasted rather 
late the following day, at a time 
when his brother had done a good 
spell of work looking for “ wicks” on 
the sheep herded from the Darkdale 
part of their very extensive farm. 
Though a grey man, with the mark 
of his bereavement upon him, Reuben 
Postlethwaite was a philosopher as 
well as one of the most practical 
sheep-farmers in the shire. His heart 
was plainly, and by slow avowal at 
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suitable moments before the kitchen- 
fire, amid his ten thousand five hun- 
dred acres of Swinside ; but his mind 
was ready at a word to estimate the 
markets of Whitehaven, ay and even 
Smithfield itself, and the worth of 
fat wethers and lambs a week or two 
ahead. 

That little lad, so laboriously en- 
gaged, did not, it may be said, find 
his way to Swinside. It was the 
engrossing excitement of a week. The 
young monster took his retaining fee 
of a shilling fast enough, but he did 
not come. The heavy tax-cart, used 
more for the conveyance of manure 
than for such polite enterprises, was 
sent miles down the dale to the 
railway-station to fetch him and his 
box. Jock returned with a new 
peony necktie and an astonishing pin, 
but no little lad. He told a rather 
moving tale. The guard of the train 
had set eyes on just such a traveller 
as this fourteen-year-old so methodi- 
cally secured for imprisonment in the 
mountains at two pounds ten for the 
six months. It was at a station 
seven miles from the terminus; he 
had a brown tin box, and was putting 
a finger into a short clay pipe such 
as the Cumberland juveniles boldly 
indulge in when they aspire to 
become men. That was all. Swin- 
side was left to draw its inferences. 
Neither the little lad nor his mother 
wrote to apologise; they did not 
even answer Reuben Postlethwaite’s 
painful letter demanding either the 
lad’s presence immediately or the 
return of the shilling. Evangeline 
was almost angry, but eventually she 
consoled herself. Her master should 
rise at four that coming Thurs- 
day also, make his own tea again, 
and see what Ulverston could yield 
him on the third and last of its 
hiring-days. Help she must have, if 
only to peel the potatoes. That first 
little lad had evidently been over- 
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taken by timidity at the thought of 
banishment to “sic a spot.” Well, 
she didn’t wonder ; she professed to 
wonder why she herself endured it; 
“though I did tell them in Ulverston 
there wasn’t a one of ’em the equal 
of my master, and I say it still. And 
that’s why I’m here, though my 
mother’s for ever blacking me about 
it, and well she may.” In the mean- 
time she made a slave of Jock, the 
grown servant-lad, who having ex- 
pressed his opinion that the other 
young reprobate was maybe “ ower 
big [conceited] for his job,” conten- 
tedly sat before the heap of potatoes, 
or picked small gooseberries in the 
weedy little garden, churned and 
chopped sticks, over and above his 
general work of tending cows and 
calves. His churning was not suc- 
cessful ; he would pause for breath 
and conversation, and that mournful 
disease called “ pin-heads” straight- 
way broke out in the churn and 
doubled his toil. 

The second Sunday here at Swin- 
side somewhat startled me. They 
were not accustomed to the adventure 
of church-going. The incumbent 
of the parish had the Swinside 
rabbit-shooting, and that was really 
the farm’s most particular connec- 
tion with him. He had a detest- 
able habit of setting snares too, 
whereby one morning the gentle-faced 
black cat of the establishment came 
home from a hunting-night under the 
moon with its right fore-foot in red 
shreds. They did not put poor puss 
out of its misery, as would have 
seemed natural in a town. They 
hoped a cat of such gentle expression 
and ordinarily demure domestic habits 
would get over even so shocking an 
injury ; and since that same morning 
the maimed quadruped was as eager 
as any of its three comrades to leap 
into one of the tall cream jars set 
outside to be scalded, and as prompt 
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to scuttle away on three legs when 
Evangeline ran out and called them 
names. No doubt they were not too 
sanguine about its constitution ; but 
it was not this that startled me. It 
was the discovery of Reuben Postle- 
thwaite, the grey-haired farmer, and 
Evangeline Walters, the housekeeper 
just out of her teens, sitting side by 
side alone before the kitchen fire. 
Evangeline was in a pink blouse, wore 
a fringe, and balanced a trim little 
ankle on the tap of the boiler. 

You see, the necessity of passing 
through the kitchen from my room to 
get to the front of the house put the 
whole establishment somewhat at my 
mercy, and me at theirs. I had 
heard no sound in the kitchen, and 
thought it empty. Evangeline looked 
round and smiled, and Reuben Postle- 
thwaite said quietly, “ Ye’ll be going 
out, I reckon?” Well, I did go out. 
The other brother and his nephew 
were leaning against a gate, looking 
at sheep in a pen, calculating how 
many would be spoiled by those in- 
fernal lustrous green flies which are 
the devils of the pasture in the sum- 
mer-time. Jock was sprawled in the 
washhouse, gloating over a pink half- 
penny sheet of street ballads bought 
at the Ulverston fair, which he also 
had not neglected to attend, with the 
five pounds ten of his wages in his 
pocket. But when a shower sent me 
back in an hour’s time, matters were 
in exactly the same state at Swinside. 
To be sure, the uncle and nephew had 
gone to another gate, and I dare say 
Jock had turned a page, for he was 
tormenting a fresh melody in a low 
Sabbatical voice. But inside the 
house the master and his maid were 
still side by side before the fire. 

“There’s nothing,” Evangeline ex- 
plained to me when she brought me my 
tea, “he likes better than to sit quiet 
like that, thinking of his first wife. 
She was a lot older than he was, but 
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he’s always thinking of her. That’s 
what makes him look so delicate like, 
though he’s very strong in the arms. 
The other men-folks don’t so much 
care for it, especially in winter. They 
wanted to play cards last Christmas, 
but he didn’t see why they should. 
It’s more restful for the strength to 
just sit before the fire doing nothing, 
when work’s over.” 

I did not, of course, ask for this 
explanation. The girl volunteered it, 
when she had seen that the door was 
shut. And then she smiled, in the 
easy kittenish way which had pro- 
cured her the nickname of Smiler 
from a certain staid and white-haired 
farmer, who occasionally climbed the 
ridge which separated his sycamores 
from those of Swinside and joined 
the Postlethwaites by their fire for 
an hour or two on Sunday. 

Another strand in the web of life 
in this simple grey old house was dis- 
played the very next day. As usual, 
I had the place to myself at break- 
fast when once the “ porridges” and 
bacon were on the table. With her 
extraordinary cross-pattern of dia- 
lects, to which I cannot do justice, 
Evangeline did not surprise me by 
giving my Quaker oats this Scotch 
plural. Her parentage and training 
had been mixed; a Glasgow father, 
a Manchester mother, and the board- 
schools of Barrow-in-Furness had 
between them taught her tongue 
something, and the Cumberland dales 
had added local phrases to her store. 
It was butterday again, and the 
sheep were being gathered three wild 
miles from the round weather-worn 
chimneys of the farm. And it was 
with the “ Scotch hands,” as she called 
the wooden spades with which she 
manipulated the butter,—it was with 
these in her hands that she suddenly 
dashed into the kitchen and so to my 
room, bearing an interesting expres- 
sion of mock alarm on her sprightly 
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face. “Tis the old man !” she said, 
in a whisper. 

“The old man ?” I repeated. 

“ Ay, it’s him, my master’s father. 
He comes on a surprise now and 
again. He just creeps up to see 
what’s going on; maybe he says a 
word to Mr. Postlethwaite or his 
brother ; maybe he only hides by the 
hollow ash near the river and goes 
away again.” 

To the commonplace suggestion 
that she should invite him in to rest, 
Evangeline gave a hot “Not me” 
of reply. “I think I see myself a 
doing it,” she added. And then, with 
mischievous chuckles, she told me 
particulars, some of which I might 
almost have surmised had I taken 
the trouble to weigh the human 
nature of my host and his family. 
Reuben Postlethwaite’s father had 
had Swinside himself until about two 
years previously ; then, his wife dying, 
he had retired to a plain-faced house 
at a distance, leaving the care of the 
farm to his sufficiently adult and 
capable sons. Evangeline had been 
a mere drudge in those days, at five 
pounds the year ; but a clever drudge, 
so that she felt quite equal to the 
entire charge of the house and its 
men-folk when Reuben Postlethwaite 
offered it to her. “He do so hate 
strange faces, and his mother had 
praised my butter before taking to 
her bed, poor creature!” This was 
the poison in the cup of the oldest of 
all the Postlethwaites. ‘ He’ve never 
once spoke a word to me since, and 
says he'll never set his foot in the 
house while I’m here. He says I'm 
bent on marrying one of his sons, he 
doesn’t know which ; and now ”—she 
laughed riotously into the palm of 
her hand—‘“ and now he and those 
that don’t know better have changed 
their minds and declare it’s Young 
Dick as I’m after. You’d no idea of 
all this when you came, I expect?” 
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It was obvious after this that I 
might ask her what Mr. Reuben 
Postlethwaite said to the vexations of 
such a family disagreement. ‘Oh, 
he!” said she. “ He sticks to me; 
says he’ll never get such another as 
me and—wonders at his father, he 
does. I do work, I'll allow; and I’m 
cheap. My mother canna think why 
I stop when I could get my eighteen 
pounds in Manchester any day. But 
I tell her I’d just hate to wear caps, 
and I’d rather do as I like on eight 
pounds fifteen. I'll go and see what 
he’s after now.” 

By and by, I myself saw this com- 
passionable old dalesman with the 
primitive hard pride in him. He was 
white-haired, with heavy shoulders, 
and leaned on a stick as he stood by 
the river eyeing the fells mottled with 
sheep still bearing the raddled P in 
a circle which may be found recorded 
as his mark in that indispensable 
work, Gate’s SHEPHERD’s Guipr. His 
attitude was pathetic; but it became 
darkly theatrical as he turned again 
towards the house and then slowly 
moved away. And yet one could 
not exactly blame Evangeline Walters 
for this sad little feud, seeing that 
she declared she had again and 
again expressed her wish to leave, so 
that matters might be righted between 
father and son. “But the master 
thinks differently,” she said on this 
point. “He'd rather I stayed on, 
and he’s hoping the old man will give 
over his softness in time.” 

On the Saturday before my third 
Sunday at Swinside the postman 
brought a parcel for Evangeline 
Walters. Saturday was scrubbing- 
day. The girl’s sleeves were tucked 
up almost to her shoulders at an early 
hour on that day, and my room and 
the kitchen had a rough time of it 
from her. My room also had spacious 
dark blue flags to its floor, which on 
Saturdays were first scrubbed and 
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then sanded. I would rather by 
much have had a Turkey carpet for 
the evenings, which were sometimes 
very chilly with damp and dew, but 
robustly naked stone was the fashion 
in the valley. It had its advantages, 
of course: a miry footmark could be 
removed as soon as made; and after 
nine o'clock, when everyone except 
myself went up to bed, I found more 
amusement in watching and listening 
to the frolics of the mice on the 
flags than deal boards would have 
permitted. The room was large, with 
white walls, and its comfort all hinged 
on a pair of old rocking-chairs by the 
tall blacked chimney-piece, one hooded 
and winged, like a porter’s chair, for 
a lady averse to draughts, and the 
other with arms to rest the tired 
elbows of a man. Its lamp carried 
a very small wick which made a 
light feeble save where it was directly 
focussed, so that even a mouse could 
be deceived into fancying that all the 
corners were in thrall to the tranquil 
opportunities of the night. 

There is excuse coming for this 
curt description of the Swinside 
parlour with the window of the 
four and twenty panes. Local history 
was to be made in it, and that very 
shortly. Evangeline came in from 
the postman with the parcel in her 
hands. “Go along with you, will 
you!” she had said almost fiercely 
a@ moment or two before, and he went. 
She came in with very bright eyes 
and blushes on both her cheeks. 

“What will you be wanting for 
your dinner to-night?” she asked 
rapidly, looking down on the parcel 
and fingering its string. 

Now this was nothing less than 
her humour. The house could offer 
no change from eggs and bacon until 
the sheep-killing time re-opened in 
September. The one great luxury 
of the past week had been a dish 
of spring onions brought in with the 
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cake and bread-and-butter of after- 
noon tea; and the girl had sorrowed 
over my contempt for that innova- 
tion. But she could not continue 
to be humorous at such a moment. 
“T’ve something to tell you,” she 
added, as she shut the door stealthily. 
“T don’t want even Jock to know.” 

“Yes?” said I. 

“ Postman’s asked me.” 

“ Asked you ?” 

“Wants me,—says he’s had his 
eyes on me ever since I’ve been in 
the dale and now he’s—in love wi’ 
me. Jabez Ritson wants me/ Why, 
he could have his pick of the farmers’ 
daughters from here to Riverside. 
They’re all after his brass buttons, 
They don’t wait for him to come to 
the house of a morning, but go meet- 
ing him to court him. To save him 
trouble going through the gates,— 
that’s what they say. And such 
dresses as they do wear! I don’t 
spend any money to speak of on my 
clothes. It all goes to help mother 
with the other children. I’ve not 
saved a penny piece. He—says I’m 
the best of the whole bunch!” 

“And Mr. Postlethwaite?” I 
suggested. 

“That’s where it is!” she said 
eagerly. “But why doesn’t he 
speak? Of course he wants me too. 
He’s said it all ways except with his 
tongue; but I’m not going to slave 
on here at eight or nine pounds un- 
less I know my prospects. It’s not 
as if it was in a town. In Man- 
chester I could have as many lovers 
as I wanted, but here—well, you 
know what it is here. I’m wearying 
of it, and that’s the truth. These 
are a present from postman.” She 
displayed a pair of skittish brown 
shoes with pointed toes and a blue 
silk neckerchief. “They’re from his 
father’s shop. He says there are 
heaps more where they come from, 
and the old man is getting so deaf 
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he'll soon have to retire. Wait one 
moment ; I'll go and put ’em on.” 

The shoes seemed to fit her excel- 
lently ; she returned with her skirts 
lowered from their workday elevation 
(a lofty one), to show how daintily 
her brown feet could peep from cover, 
and she even made a frolicsome step 
or two in them, as if to try their 
dancing quality. I went to the door 
to study the sky; it seemed a very 
proper day for a full meal at Dungeon 
Ghyll or Coniston. “ And so you'll 
marry the postman?” I said. 

The girl started, and for the first 
time in my experience of her looked 
really glum. The glumness was suc- 
ceeded by a puzzled expression almost 
of appeal. “ I—don’t know what to 
do,” she said. ‘“ Master’s over old, I 
know, but he’s such a kind-hearted 
man. Only he won’t speak out.” 

“You haven’t said yes to the 
postman ?” 

“Said yes? The idea! And he 
only proposed this minute. Not me. 
Yes indeed !” 

“But you have 
presents.” 

She changed into a little fury as 
she tore the blue thing from her neck 
and scraped off one shoe with the 
other foot. 

“Bother his presents! A cheeky 
fellow like him!” she cried. ‘ And 
it’s the first I’ve heard of his father 
being so deaf as all that.” 

It may or may not have been an 
injudicious thing to do, but I wanted 
to get off to Coniston or Dungeon 
Ghyll without loss of more time. 
Also, on first thought, it seemed to 
me so plain a cure for the half of 
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Evangeline’s dilemma. I made the 
suggestion, in short, which one would 
suppose needed no making to so prac- 
tical and generally ingenious a maiden. 
“If I were you,” I said, “I think I'd 
tell Mr. Postlethwaite what the post- 
man has done.” 

“Would you?” she cried, all eyes. 

“To be sure I would. Then —” 

But I declined to be involved 
another step in a debate so parlous 
which might, it seemed, land me, all 
unawares, in a responsibility larger 
by much than that of the clergyman 
who was destined to marry this girl 
to somebody. I went over the hills 
and far away, past the latest dead 
sheep of the farm, which they had 
incontinently cast into my private 
paddock to cool in its wool. Nor did 
I return until the grass of the cow- 
meadow, with the fringe of wild 
hyacinths by its eastern wall, was 
sopped in dew. 

Evangeline Walters brought me my 
eggs and bacon and gooseberry fool 
with a proud air that evening. She 
couldn’t hold her new secret any 
better than the other little problems 
of her industrious and bright young 
life. “I’m to be master’s wife !” she 
whispered, as she put the cream by 
the gooseberries. 

The next afternoon, being Sunday, 
Mr. Reuben Postlethwaite sat with 
Evangeline before the kitchen-fire as 
usual, with his usual silence, but with 
his arm round Evangeline’s waist. 
And the two Dicks, uncle and nephew, 
went from gate to gate, moodily, like 
baffled conspirators too disappointed 
even to veil their trouble of mind. 

Carles EpwarpEs. 





THE ETHNOGRAPHIC 


THE theories propounded from time 
to time as to the best methods of ad- 
ministering the Indian Empire are 
almost as numerous and diversified 
as the peoples and castes who make 
up its vast population. One school 
of thought favours the wholesale 
adoption of autonomous institutions, 
such as have been slowly evolved in 
the West, while another considers 
that we have already gone too far 
in that direction, and that the more 
patriarchal and benevolently despotic 
our system of government is the better 
will it be suited to the various elements 
which make up the social fabric. Be- 
tween these extremes there is a wide 
range for differences of opinion, and 
it is so well covered that he who, 
without the aid afforded by personal 
knowledge of India, would arrive at 
just conclusions, is liable to find 
counsel darkened in a multitude of 
words, and is tempted to seek escape 
from the din of contending factions by 
adopting the doctrine which appears 
most plausible, or is best put by its 
advocates. This result would be less 
frequent if the enquirer would apply 
to each theory the elementary but all- 
important considerations that India, 
though an administrative, is not an 
ethnographic unit; that insuperable 
barriers, historic, religious, and social, 
stand in the way, not only of fusion, 
but of cohesion on the part of com- 
munities occupying various stages 
between the barbarism of the abori- 
ginals and the elaborate but stationary 
forms of civilisation, of which Brah- 
manism is the chief example; and 
that in respect to each stage know- 
ledge and sympathy are essential 
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elements both in the theory and prac- 
tice of government. 

Defective as was the rule of the 
East India Company in many re- 
spects, the Directors were not un- 
mindful of this latter consideration. 
From the time of the earliest acquisi- 
tion of inland territory they required 
their executive officers to collect accu- 
rate information regarding the ancient 
laws and local usages of the country. 
Sir William Jones’s researches into 
the literary theory of Indian caste, 
resulting in the issue in 1794 of his 
English translation of the laws of 
Manu, were carried out by order 
of Lord Cornwallis; and it was by 
direction of Lord Minto that in 
1807 Dr. Francis Buchanan under- 
took, at the public cost, a survey of 
“the whole of the territories subject 
to the immediate authority of the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal).” 
The report of the survey, which lasted 
seven years, still lies in manuscript at 
the India Office. Selections from it, 
filling three bulky volumes, were pub- 
lished by Mr. Montgomery Martin in 
1838, but for the most part the editor 
omitted the very portions which are less 
obsolete now, after the lapse of two 
generations, than any other, and to 
which Dr. Buchanan had paid special 
attention—those, namely, in which the 
castes were described. The omission 
would have been still more regrettable 
had the information been collated on 
a recognised ethnographic system, and 
thus led up to definite results. Neither 
Dr. Buchanan nor the investigators 
who followed him, such as Colonel 
Dalton, author of Tae Erxno.oey oF 
BENGAL, worked on accepted lines, or 
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revealed any acquaintance with the 
writings and methods of European 
authorities. 

To further researches in the direc- 
tion taken by these pioneers, the 
Government of India have hitherto 
given only occasional and apathetic 
support, and it is only now, after 
more than four decades of Crown rule, 
that the subject is receiving from the 
State the attention it deserves. At 
the instance of the British Associa- 
tion a comprehensive ethnographic 
survey has recently been instituted 
for the whole Indian Empire, and 
thus is being removed the long- 
standing reproach that, with the 
strongest political inducements to 
encourage and direct this branch 
of research, the Indian Government 
have done less to promote it than per- 
haps any contemporary administra- 
tion. The complaint is the more re- 
markable since in almost every other 
department of enquiry that Govern- 
ment occupies the first, rather than 
the last place, in the extent and 
variety of the information it has 
collected, often at great cost, and 
made available to its officers and the 
public. Such information is perio- 
dically renewed in the provincial, de- 
partmental, statistical, and general 
reports which stream forth daily from 
the Secretariat presses. These blue- 
books are so detailed and elaborate 
that no one reads them; and the 
extent to which their preparation 
trenches on more useful duties has 
become so notorious that Lord 
Curzon has placed an experienced 
officer on special duty to reduce 
the dimensions of the evil by pre- 
scribing limits to most of the 
reports and directing the entire 
abandonment of others. Geological, 
trigonometrical, cadastral, archeologi- 
cal and other surveys have been carried 
out with great care and at consider- 
able cost; but ethnographic enquiry 
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under Government direction has been 
limited to a single province, although 
the whole country offers an excep- 
tional field for its pursuit. 

The explanation of a neglect at 
which science has often chafed would 
seem to be that, immersed in their 
responsible labours, the Government 
of India have been too ready to 
conclude that an ethnographic survey 
would serve no practical purpose. It 
is to be remembered that the financial 
situation of Government, owing to a 
variety of causes, has, more frequently 
than not, left little or no margin for 
researches not having a direct bearing 
on the actual work of administration. 
If the accepted official belief has been 
that to collect caste-customs and take 
physical measurements would be a 
luxury subserving scientific and his- 
torical interests alone, the long delay 
in instituting a general enquiry is 
sufficiently intelligible. But the 
Governor-General in Council has ex- 
plicitly disavowed any such opinion 
at the present time, for the resolution 
constituting the survey points out 
that a well-arranged and authori- 
tative record of the customs and 
domestic relations of the various 
tribes and castes which compose 
the framework of Indian life will 
have its uses “for the purposes of 
legislation, of judicial procedure, of 
famine relief, of sanitation and deal- 
ings with epidemic diseases, and of 
almost every form of executive action.” 

This utilitarian justification for the 
survey only requires a few moments’ 
reflection to commend itself to the 
judgment of anyone acquainted with 
the people of India, and knowing 
something of the extent to which 
every department of their existence is 
governed by the rules of their respec- 
tive tribes, castes, or sub-divisions. 
In the administration of justice our 
courts recognise the customary law 
(much of it traditional) of all the 
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races of Hindustan; and this fact 
alone renders desirable the know- 
ledge of the relations of different 
castes to the land, their social status, 
their internal organisation, their rules 
as to marriage and divorce. Equally 
important is it that executive orders, 
local as well as general, should be 
based on close acquaintance with 
the people affected by them. Now 
and again it happens that such 
orders respecting agrarian disputes, 
the rights of religious processions, 
or the suppression of contagious 
disease, eventuate in serious local 
rioting ; and it is not too much to 
say that in some instances of the 
kind, this unrest could have been 
prevented had the decisions of the 
Executive been based on more detailed 
and correct knowledge of the customs 
and beliefs of the particular sections 
of the community concerned than 
was available at the moment,—know- 
ledge which the provincial volumes 
to be produced under the current sur- 
vey will supply in an accessible and 
authoritative form. To no one will 
these records be more valuable than 
to the newly-joined English civilian, 
who for lack of them sometimes 
makes mistakes which, though small 
in themselves, loom large in the minds 
of the people concerned, and often 
are responsible for an unpopularity 
which many subsequent years of ex- 
cellent work and frequent proofs of his 
genuine sympathy with the people fail 
to entirely remove. Similarly, the 
attitude of the Governments and their 
officers towards movements of social 
reform, in which their help, legislative 
or executive, is sought, requires for 
its determination a close acquaint- 
ance with the sentiments, prejudices, 
and customs of the castes or 
sections affected; and this should 
be acquired, or at least be made 
accessible, before the requisite evi- 
dence is coloured by partisanship on 


the issues raised by the proposers of 
change. 

Perhaps on no duty discharged 
by the State has ethnography a 
more direct bearing than on that 
which has unfortunately been very 
prominently before the public in the 
last few years,—the relief of famine. 
By the earnest endeavours of Govern- 
ment, and the critical investigations 
of successive Commissions, especially 
the one whose report was presented 
last May, our relief-operations are 
being brought, theoretically speaking, 
as near perfection as is possible in 
any realm of human endeavour ; but 
in actual practice that goal cannot be 
attained without intimate knowledge 
of the habits and peculiarities of each 
section of the people in affected dis- 
tricts. To many of them the kind of 
food eaten and the hands by which it 
is cooked are matters of the gravest 
religious import ; and there have been 
cases where death by starvation has 
been preferred to the rules in force at 
relief-camps. Such cases generally 
arise from the terrors not only in 
this, but in many subsequent stages 
of existence, which ostracism from 
caste conjures up to the Hindu mind, 
and have not been unknown in the 
Mahomedan community. For eating 
in relief-kitchens (chattras), in the 
Orissa famine of 1866, a number of 
Brahmans and others lost their respec- 
tive status, and now form a separate 
and lower caste, called chatter-khai. 
A closer acquaintance with the idio- 
syncracies of these people, by ensuring 
the adoption of more suitable means 
of relief, would have obviated so 
terrible an alternative to starvation ; 
and ignorance on such points will be 
inexcusable when every district-office 
contains in its library a record of the 
ethnographic survey for the province. 

But obvious as these considera 
tions are, it has taken nearly twenty 
years for the suggestion of the Census 
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Commissioner of 1881 (Sir William 
Plowden) that detailed information 
regarding castes and occupations 
should be collected, to bear full frui- 
tion in the enquiry now in progress. 
Government adopted the suggestion 
as @ pious opinion, but instead of 
laying down a definite scheme, they 
left the initiative in the matter to the 
local administrations. These latter 
have too many provincial needs to be 
met with the limited funds left to 
them by the central exchequer to be 
eager to embark on costly optional 
surveys, and only Bengal took up 
the proposal. In nominating Mr. 
H. H. Risley to conduct an enquiry 
limited to two years, Sir Rivers 
Thompson, then Lieutenant-Governor, 
made use of an argument which in 
itself should have been sufficient to 
arouse the Government of India from 
its indifference. Writing early in 
1884, he pointed out that the results 
of Mr. Risley’s investigations would 
be of great value in connection with 
the next census (1891), but if the 
enquiry was postponed till then it 
would be impossible to make it so 
complete as it could be if at once 
proceeded with. 


The late Census [he wrote] showed 
how rapidly the old aboriginal faiths are 
being effaced, and what progress is being 
made in the absorption of the primitive 
races in the great system of Hinduism. 
At the same time, the opening of com- 
munications, the increase in the facilities 
of travel, and the spread of education, 
are tending to obliterate the landmarks 
of the Hindu faith, to slacken the bonds 
of caste, and to provide occupations 
unknown to the ancient polity. There is 
nothing to be gained, and much to be lost, 
by postponing this important work. If 
it is not undertaken now, a mass of in- 
formation of unsurpassed interest will 
be lost to the world. 


This strong argument for recording 
the primitive beliefs and usages of 
the Indian peoples, ere the process 
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of their transformation or partial 
destruction resulting from the impact 
of modern civilisation was carried 
any further, was for the time being 
ignored by the Government of India, 
excepting in so far as it may have 
removed obstacles to their accept- 
ance of the Bengal scheme. Before 
organising the work, Mr. Risley 
conferred at Lahore with Mr. Denziel 
Ibbetson, who has lately been nomi- 
nated to the Governor-General’s 
Council, and with Mr. J. C. Nesfield, 
of the Educational Service, for the 
purpose of laying down a plan 
whereby the researches might pro- 
ceed on modern lines accepted by 
ethnographic experts of European 
eminence, and of defining the nomen- 
clature to be employed. Their efforts 
to adapt the recognised scientific 
methods to the special conditions 
of Indian life, stood the test not 
merely of expert criticism, but also 
of practical experiment. But the 
scheme went much further than was 
contemplated by Sir William Plowden, 
with whom, as we have seen, the idea 
originated. Mr. Risley tells us that 
this extension was inevitable, directly 
an attempt was made to give effect 
to the general idea. So intricate is 
the fabric of social usage in India, 
that a hard and fast line cannot be 
drawn where administrative utility 
fades away in scientific interest; and 
hence it was found to be essential to 
good work that both objects should 
be kept in view. 

To the purposes first named refer- 
ence has already been made, while 
those of a scientific character are so 
obvious as to scarcely require indica- 
tion. The early history of marriage, 
the development of the family, modes 
of relationship, the evolution of 
inheritance, and the growth of 
agrarian proprietorship are among 
the principal problems on which in- 
valuable contributions to the study 
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of comparative ethnology can be made 
by research in India. Besides these 
“general problems, there are various 
questions of special interest to 
students of Indian history, religions, 
and literature on which light can be 
thrown by an accurate record of the 
actual facts existing at the present 
day in respect to caste-arrangements. 
The people themselves are the jealous 
custodians of primitive ideas and 
practices which in other countries are 
only traceable in doubtful survivals. 
In short,-a more promising field for 
the systematic study of mankind 
cannot be conceived, and the reso- 
lution of Government outlining the 
present scheme is within the most 
literal bounds in observing that 
“India is a vast storehouse of social 
and physical data which only needs 
to be recorded in order to contribute 
to the solution of the problems which 
are being approached in Europe with 
the aid of material much of which is 
inferior in quality to the facts readily 
accessible in India, and rests upon 
less trustworthy evidence.” 

It was with full appreciation of 
these points that Mr. Risley super- 
intended the enquiries which even- 
tuated in the publication, in four 
volumes, of his Tr1sEs AND CASTES OF 
Bencat. Each district-officer was 
required to nominate from among his 
subordinates one or more officers who 
were willing to assist in collecting in- 
formation in their respective districts 
and sub-divisions. Through them the 
services were obtained of nearly 
two hundred correspondents scattered 
throughout the Presidency, who, in 
their turn, communicated with an in- 
definite number of representatives of 
the castes and tribes dealt with. The 
object kept in view, Mr. Risley 
tells us, was to multiply independent 
observation, and to give as much 
play as possible to the working of 
the comparative method. The corres- 


pondents were instructed to mistrust 
accounts published in books, and to 
deal with the people direct. Their 
reports were tested by comparison 
with notes on the same caste or 
section collected by Mr. Risley, with 
reports from other correspondents in 
the same or other districts, and with 
the unpublished notes of the late Dr. 
James Wise, who during thirteen 
years’ service in Eastern Bengal col- 
lected a vast amount of information 
and verified it with great care, with 
a view to preparing an exhaustive 
illustrated monograph, a project he 
did not live to carry out. To the 
value and accuracy of Mr. Risley’s 
book, which was published in 1891, 
testimony was given by the proposal 
of the British Association that the 
general investigations now in progress 
should be under his direction, and by 
the Government’s acceptance of the 
suggestion. So far as Bengal is con- 
cerned, all that will be necessary in 
the current enquiry will be to revise 
the Tripes AND CasTes OF BENGAL 
so that it shall correspond with the 
other provincial works, for which it 
is to serve as a model. In the North 
Western Provinces, also, a consider- 
able body of material is available in 
the more recent Tripes AND CasrTEs 
prepared in leisure hours by Mr. 
Crooks; but it is described in the 
Government resolution, as standing in 
need “of condensation in some parts, 
and of revision and expansion in 
others.” 

These two works constitute the only 
attempts that have been made in 
recent times to systematically deal 
with the ethnographic data of entire 
provinces. For eight of the ten local 
Government areas into which British 
India is now divided no general 
records, based on modern scientific 
methods of investigation, exist, 
though of course a large amount of 
material lies ready to hand in mono- 
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graphs, settlement-reports and other 
official documents. The census affords 
a starting-point for the enquiry, and 
in fact the British Association sug- 
gested that the data for it should be 
collected in connection with the enu- 
meration made last March. But there 
were administrative objections to the 
adoption of this course, arising mainly 
from the comparative inefficiency of 
the agency available for the ordinary 
work of the census. Moreover, the 
decennial returns are less valuable as 
a foundation for ethnographical re- 
search than they would have been 
had the basis of classification adopted 
when a census was first taken in 
India been adhered to. It recognised 
the four well-marked racial elements 
making up the main body of the 
population,—the non-Aryans, or ab- 
originals, the Aryans, the mixed Hindus, 
and the Mahomedans. In the second 
census, taken in 1881, the arrange- 
ment was altered, and the aboriginal 
element of the population was chiefly 
returned as belonging to the low-caste 
Hindus. Ten years ago there was a 
further departure from the original 
plan, by the adoption of hereditary 
occupation and language as the joint 
basis of classification, and this was 
adhered to last March. A census 
which takes a non-racial basis and 
fails to separate the aboriginals from 
the descendants of the Aryan in- 
vaders, certainly leaves ample room for 
supplementary ethnic investigations. 
So anxious are Lord Curzon and 
his advisers that the survey should 
be economically carried out, that in- 
expensiveness was laid down as the 
first condition of its prosecution, the 
second being that it must produce 
definite results within a reasonable 
time, and the third that it must not 
impose much extra work on the 
district-officers. These conditions are 
being met by Mr. Risley offering to 
supervise the work, in addition to his 
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other duties, and by the appointment 
in each province of an officer who, 
for a small monthly consideration 
superintends the survey in leisure 
hours, and who, like Mr. Risley, 
has the assistance of one whole- 
time clerk. Local correspondents 
are being nominated to work on 
the same lines as those adopted 
in Bengal fifteen years ago. The 
information obtained will be col- 
lated by the Superintendent, sup- 
plemented and tested by his own 
enquiries and researches in official 
reports, the journals of learned 
societies, &c., and ultimately embodied 
into a systematic account of the 
people of the province, as already 
explained. It has been justly com- 
plained that uncertainty as to fact is 
the great blemish of much of Euro- 
pean ethnological literature. We may 
rest assured that Mr. Risley will do 
all that is possible to obviate a like 
uncertainty in this instance, and that 
the tests and precautions he applied 
to prevent the adoption of mis- 
statements in his own province fifteen 
years ago will, so far as possible, be 
systematically enforced in other parts 
of India. The offer of substantial 
rewards for the best monographs 
sent in by correspondents (each local 
government having the allotment of 
two thousand rupees annually for 
the purpose) will serve as a stimulus 
to painstaking accuracy, and thus to 
counteract the frequent indifference 
of the Indian intellect to historical 
or scientific fact, and its tendency 
to accept literary theories without 
putting them to the touchstone of 
observation. 

In the most favourable circum- 
stances, however, and with the exer- 
cise of the greatest care, accuracy in 
respect to so diversified and complex 
a social system as that of India must 
be extremely difficult. Fraudulent 
claims to belong to higher castes are 
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often made, and disputed classifica- 
tions are frequent. In the late census 
the inclusion of certain castes by the 
authorities of the North-Western 
Provinces in the third of the great 
divisions of Manu, although they 
considered themselves entitled to a 
place in the second division, led 
to prolonged newspaper controversies 
and to the holding of meetings 
of protest by the parties affected. 
Census-officers, as Mr. Risley points 
out, have sometimes discovered cases 
in which an unusual caste-appellation, 
misunderstood and misspelled by an 
ignorant enumerator, has been mis- 
read by a clerk of small local experi- 
ence, and ultimately transformed past 
recognition by a printer’s error,—a 
process rendered the more likely by 
transliteration from the local verna- 
cular into English. Sometimes these 
obscure entries seem to defy elucida- 
tion, and have to be banished to the 
large group set down in the census 
reports as wnknown, belonging, that 
is, to no recognised caste. This con- 
fession of ignorance has frequently to 
be made, even where no clerical error 
has occurred, owing to the difficulty 
of identifying the names of small 
castes, of religious sects, of sections 
or septs, titles, and family names in 
the existing stage of knowledge re- 
garding the internal structure of the 
Indian social system. 

The confusion into which the study 
of caste is thus thrown supplies a 
strong argument for the important 
auxiliary to the enquiry proper which, 
following the precedent of Bengal 
has, on the suggestion of the British 
Association, been added to it, that 
of anthropometrical measurements 
directed to determine the physical 
types characteristic of particular 
groups. Unsubstantial claims to a 
high place on the roll of Indian 
origin may be made, errors may occur 
in the records, even language and 
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customs may mislead; but physical 
characters form a test of affinity of 
race that cannot be gainsaid. This 
is especially so in India, where the 
differences of physical type are more 
marked and persistent than in any 
other part of the world, owing princi- 
pally to the elimination to a very 
great extent,—in many sections of 
the population wholly—of the dis- 
turbing element of crossing by mixed 
marriages, consequent upon the caste 
system of the Hindus and the sec- 
tarian divisions of Mahomedans. In 
Europe the crossing of races con- 
stantly obscures their true affinities, 
and yet the examination of statistics 
drawn from physical measurements 
has been found to throw light on the 
distribution of different race-stocks 
in the population. It follows that in 
India, where crossing exists only on 
a limited scale, anthropometry should 
result in the detachment of consider- 
able bodies of non-Aryans from the 
general mass of Hindus, and in re- 
ferring them, if not to the individual 
tribes to which they originally be- 
longed, at least to the general cate- 
gory of non-Aryans, and perhaps to 
such specific stocks as the Dravidian 
and the Thibetian. The change which 
modern civilisation is gradually bring- 
ing about in Indian society adds 
emphasis to the necessity for recourse 
to methods of research supplementary 
to the mere collation of customs and 
beliefs, more exact in character and 
less open to misleading results. The 
value of the method now under 
mention was amply demonstrated in 
the Bengal enquiry; and it may be 
said that the tendency of the data 
obtained was to confirm not only 
the long chain of Indian tradition 
from the Vedas downwards, but also 
the standard theory of caste set 
forth by the late Sir William Hunter 
—that of a protracted struggle be- 
tween a higher and a lower race. 
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To the proposal of the British 
Association to further supplement 
the general enquiry by obtaining 
photographs of typical members of 
various races, and of archaic indus- 
tries,—the services of photographers 
being placed at the disposal of the 
investigating officers for the purpose 
—the Government of India have 
given a decided negative. Expense, 
interference with the other portions 
of the enquiry, the existence in the 
India Office library of a large collec- 
tion of photographs, and the absence 
of any real scientific value in them, 
are the reasons assigned for this 
refusal. In short, says the resolu- 
tion, the Government of India “are 
not disposed to spend a large sum 
on making the volumes on ethno- 
graphy more popular and attrac- 
tive.” But it is intimated that if 
the local administrations wish to in- 
troduce photographs into the volumes 
produced under their orders they can 
do so,—at their own expense. This 
permission to the local Governments 
to spend money on a feature which 
the Supreme Government will not 
undertake is scarcely consistent with 
the general objections, other than that 
of expense, raised in the resolution. 
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By working on the lines that have 
been indicated, it is estimated that 
the survey can be completed in five 
years at a cost, exclusive of print- 
ing, of only £10,400. In view of 
the importance of doing the work 
thoroughly a much larger outlay 
would be abundantly justified should 
it be needed, and if the scheme errs 
at all it is certainly not on the side 
of extravagance. But that being 
so, there is all the more reason why 
ethnologists and scientific societies 
in Europe and America should 
cordially respond to Lord Curzon’s 
request to them to assist the Di- 
rector, hampered as he is by the 
eternal want of pence which vexes 
public men, with their advice and 
suggestions, and to supply him with 
copies of works bearing on these 
investigations. Under Mr. Risley’s 
direction, and with such assistance, 
the survey may confidently be ex- 
pected to yield most valuable re- 
sults both in respect of administra- 
tive efficiency and of the scientific 
study of mankind, whom Pascal 
calls “the glory and scandal ef the 
universe.” 


F. H. Browy. 





SOME AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 


A Commonweatra is not the only 
new thing across the seas; there is 
also the lay of the Native-born. 
There is growing up a school of 
Australian verse, already showing pro- 
mise of a vigorous life, the properties 
of a genuine school of literature. The 
Australian has a character of his own. 
He has the Englishman’s stubborn- 
ness and his practical frame of mind ; 
he has his love of sport, his humour, 
his gay recklessness in field or fight. 
But he has also shaken off much in 
the old character for which there is 
no place in his new home. He is 
not insular, nor is he feudal. There 
is no earl in his county, no squire in 
his village. He holds himself the 
equal of any man (in theory, at any 
rate,) and will take the law from 
none. So his politics are different 
from ours, and in his literature there 
is a new note. We read it with im- 
pressions of a curious mixture of old 
and new. On the one hand, there is 
all the spirit of the sturdiest English 
poetry; men, human life, human 
character, deeds and actions, are its 
theme. On the other, we quickly 
detect a new colouring, a fresh spirit ; 
the colours of a life unknown to men 
in the old world, the spirit of the 
citizen of a country that has not yet 
come to manhood. It is the English- 
man speaking in accents strange to us. 
The new nation is slowly and uncon- 
sciously finding its voice ; it is begin- 
ning to articulate. 

A great chance, a great destiny ! 
The white man, with faculties fully 
developed, is placed in an untouched 
land to work out a new history. The 
finished product of centuries of civi- 


lisation is, so to speak, born again. 
He renews his youth; the sheet is 
clean, the past has vanished, the 
future is before him. Thus we get 
new experiences, a new civilisation, a 
new poetry. There, in hardy frontier 
life, in bush-clearings, stations, and 
camps, among his rough and vigorous 
companions, the native-born wins his 
new experience. He looks around on 


novel scenes with open eyes. There 
is nothing like it in England. 


The hush of the breathless morning 
On the thin, tin crackling roofs, 

The haze of the burned back-ranges, 
And the dust of the shoeless hoofs. 


All is changed. The setting is 
different ; trees, birds, and animals 
are of another type. There is the 
sombre forest, the drought and the 
flood, the endless sheep and cattle 
ranges, the long days on horseback, 
the limitless plains. The fox has be- 
come dingo or wallaby, the robin the 
bell-bird, the elm the wattle. Only 
the gay and sturdy spirit is un- 
changed. In place of beech and oak, 
of meadow and hedge-row, of “ moan 
of doves in immemorial elms,” of 


the English skylark 
And spring in the English lane, 


the landscape is one of creeks and 
long sun-burned plains, of she-oaks and 
gum trees, of the scent of the musk 
from the wattle-tree blossom, of the 
parrot’s scream and the laugh of the 
great king-fisher. You read how 


We saw the fleet wild horses pass, 
And the kangaroos through the Mit- 
chell grass, 
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The emu ran with her frightened brood 
All unmolested and unpursued. 


or how, 


Beneath a sky of deepest blue where 
never cloud abides, 

A speck upon the waste of plain the 
lonely mailman rides. 

Where fierce hot winds have set the 
pine and myall boughs asweep, 

He hails the shearers passing by for 
news of Conroy’s sheep. 

By big lagoons where wildfowl play 
and crested pigeons flock, 

By camp fires where the drovers ride 
around their restless stock. 

And past the teamster toiling down to 
fetch the wool away, 

My letter chases Conroy’s sheep along 
the Castlereagh. 

(Paterson.) 


In a word, we are opening a new 
chapter in literature. 

The Australian is a lucky man. 
Old Europe, now and again we think, 
has run her race. She has toiled and 
sweated through her centuries and 
worked out her salvation, but the 
Where are the 
light hearts? Where is the cheery 
adventurer? Not at any rate in our 
literature; maybe you will find him 
in our streets and schools, but not 
among our poets. One says the world 
is too much with us; another likens 
England to the weary Titan stagger- 
ing under a burden greater than she 
can bear ; the American professes to 
hold us as of no account at all. But 
the Australian is young, happy-go- 


lucky, gay : 


He saddles up his horses, and he 
whistles to his dog. 


freshness is gone. 


Our young poets of the time are dole- 
ful and pensive and much given to 
sadness of soul. The Australian 
cares for none of these things. Little 
he recks of the morrow: he joins 
sturdily in the rough life around him ; 
he is out of doors, he rides and races, 
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shoots and drinks ; for long months 
he is alone with nature. And his 
poetry tells us of all this. It is real, 
it breathes, it lives. The poet tells 
us exactly what he has seen, what he 
has done among his fellows, what 
he has gone through in long lonely 
days and nights at his station. Now 
he rises to high moods of apprecia- 
tion of natural beauties ; now he easily 
sketches the humours of this life of 
bushmen and country towns. It is 
not vers de société, the verse of Praed 
or Mr. Austin Dobson: the art is 
not so subtle, the humour is broader ; 
but the men are simpler, the scenes 
are more human. It is not fashion 
or high society we read about, but 
healthy home-spun humanity; we see 
the town of Dandaloo— 


The yearly races mostly drew 
A lively crowd to Dandaloo— 


and so on in a strain that is neither 
of Calverley nor of Bret Harte. 
Rather, if we may suggest it, we 
have here a mellow edition of 
Dickens’s humour, which we take to 
be on the whole the most essentially 
British in our literature. Add to 
this humour a sense of natural beauty 
such as you will hardly find in 
Dickens, but rather in Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold, and you have the 
component elements of Australian 
bush-verse. There is not the salt sea 
strain ; it does not smell of the brine ; 
you shall not read here “of Nelson 
and the North,” nor of “ a wet sheet 
and a flowing sea,” for the conditions 
are other. The bushman and his 
horse are the heroes of the piece. 
But it is vigorous verse; the pulse 
beats high, the lives are broad, free, 
and strong. 

For the latter-day Englishman, 
somewhat oppressed with culture, 
who is told on every hand that Eng- 
land is going down hill and is being 
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outstripped by the German and 
American in the race of life, who 
sees himself surrounded by melan- 
choly prophets, doleful bards, or who 
is imprisoned in a vast expanse of 
brick and mortar, for such a one 
there is something exhilarating in 
this Australian poetry. What if the 
poet paints only the lights and omits 
the shadows? He is bringing forth 
the treasures out of his own heart ; 
if the colours are bright, the picture 
is not therefore untrue. Here is a 


breezy life; here the fresh winds 
of heaven blow; here the men ride 
and laugh, drink and have their rous- 
ing chorus, work and race. 
men are free and equal. 


Here 


I went to Illawarra where my brother's 
got a farm, 

He has to ask his landlord’s leave 
before he lifts his arm; 

The landlord owns the country side— 
man, woman, dog, and cat, 

They haven’t the cheek to dare to 
speak without they touch their hat. 


It was shift, boys, shift, for there 
wasn’t the slightest doubt 

Their little landlord god and I would 
soon have fallen out ; 

Was I to touch my hat to him ? 
T his bloomin’ dog ? 

So I makes for up the country at the 
old jig-jog. 


Was 


(Paterson.) 


Little the bushman cares for the 
morrow. He lives carelessly, for the 
moment, not a high ideal, it may be, 
in theory, but it works out all right. 
What does it matter to him what 
to-morrow brings? Rough, hardy, 
easy-going, such is the picture we 
have of him, and his mess-mate, and 
his good horse. 


In my wild erratic fancy visions come 
to me of Clancy 

Gone a-droving “ down the Cooper” 
where the Western drovers go ; 

As the stock are slowly stringing, 
Clancy rides behind them singing, 

For the drover’s life has pleasures 
that the townsfolk never know. 
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And the bush hath friends to meet him, 
and their kindly voices greet him 
In the murmur of the breezes and 
the river on its bars ; 
And he sees the vision splendid of the 
sunlit plains extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of 
the everlasting stars. 
(Paterson.) 


Another recalls his old bush-life : 


And often in the sleepless nights I'll 
listen as I lie, 

To the hobble-chains clink-clanking, 
and the horse-bells rippling by. 

I shall hear the brave hoofs beating, I 
shall see the moving steers, 

And the red glow of the camp-fires as 
they flame across the years, 

And my heart will fill with longing just 
to ride for once again, 

In the forefront of the battle where the 
men who ride are Men. 


(Ogilvie.) 


It is no anemic muse we listen to ; 
here we have flesh and blood, arms 
and the man. 

The three Australians who interest 
us most as bush-poets are Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, A. B. Paterson, and 
Will Ogilvie. We take it they are 
the three best examples of the poetry 
we have endeavoured to describe, the 
poetry which is not the work of the 
student or the recluse but of the man 
of action. Australian opinion reckons 
Gordon as the founder, as well as the 
best writer of this poetry. He is too 
well known in England to need intro- 
duction here. Some of his poems, as 
a recent anthologist of Australian 
verse well says, are “full of solemn, 
dignified manfulness, and once read, 
can never be wholly forgotten.” His 
verse was the first to reflect the 
settler’s real life, and he began the 
cult of the horse and his rider which 
is part of the national creed to-day. 
The best of his bush-poems are to 
this day unmatched of their kind. 
Enough if we quote once more the 
oft-quoted Sick Stock-Riper. 
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"Twas = me in the glowing morn, 
na the gleaming grass, 
To w — 4 as we’ve wandered many 


And blow t the cool tobacco cloud, and 
watch the white wreaths pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the 
while. 


The deep blue skies wax dusky, and 
the tall green trees grow dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to 
heave and fall ; 
And sickly, smoky shadows through 
the sleepy sunlight swim, 
And on the very sun’s face weave 
their pall. 
Let me slumber in the hollow where 
the wattle-blossoms wave, 
baa -_ er stone or rail to fence my 


Should the sturdy station children pull 
the bush-flowers on my grave, 
I may chance to hear them romping 
overh 


So he wrote in the solitude or 
hardships of his life in Victoria and 
South Australia. We can but re- 
gret that the best of his work is so 
limited in quantity, and that many 
of his other pieces are of such inferior 
quality; but he has left his stamp 
decisively on Australian literature. 

Our second writer is Mr. Paterson, 
of THe Man From Snowy River, 
which is highly popular in Australia 
and not unknown here. He does not 
match Gordon at his best, but he is 
sane, humorous, sensible, with a wide 
experience of man, life, and nature, 
as he knows them. His mind, while 
always open to the impressions of 
beauty in nature, is equally appre- 
ciative of the comic side of the pic- 
turesque society around him. He 
hits off easy sketches of colonial life 
and manners; again he paints scenes 
of the natural world touched with 
genuine charm. At times his poetry 
is barely more than humorous verse, 
the jingle of the rhyming journalist. 


On Western plains where shade is not, 
"Neath summer skies of cloudless 
blue, 
Where all is dry and all is hot, 
There stands the town of Dandaloo— 
A township where life’s total sum 
Is sleep, diversified by rum. 


He excels in easy portraits of the 
station-life in New South Wales 
with a breezy background of nature, 
as for instance in the delightful 
sketch of Satrsusn Britt, “a drover 
tough as ever the country knew,” 
and its graphic exposition of the 
drover’s law. 


Now this is the law of the Overland 
that all in the West obey, 

A man must cover with travelling sheep 
a six-mile stage a day ; 

But this is a law which drovers make, 
right easily understood, 

They travel their stage where the grass 
is bad, but they camp where the 
grass is good ; 

They camp, and they ravage the 
squatter’s grass till never a blade 
remains, 

Then they drift away as the white 
cloud drifts on the edge of the 
saltbush plains. 


From camp to camp and from run to 
run they battle it hand to hand, 
For a blade of grass and the right to 
pass on the track of the Overland. 
For this is the law of the Great Stock 
Routes, ‘tis written in white and 
black— 

The man that goes with a travelling mob 
must keep to a half-mile track ; 

And the drovers keep to a half-mile 
track on the runs where the grass is 


But they spread their sheep on a well- 
grassed run till they go with a two- 
mile spread. 


So the squatters hurry the drovers on 
from dawn till the fall of night, 

And the squatters’ dogs and the drovers’ 
dogs get mixed in a deadly fight ; 

Yet the squatters’ men, though they 
hunt the mob, are willing the peace 
to keep, 

For the drovers learn how to use 
their hands when they go with the 
travelling sheep. 
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But, on the whole, we like the author 
best in his more natural mood, in his 
descriptive pieces, whether of man, 
horse, or scenery, when he sometimes 
rises to passages of real beauty and 
truth. 


The roving breezes come and go 

On Kiley’s Run, 
The sleepy river murmurs low, 
And far away one dimly sees 
Beyond the stretch of forest trees— 
Beyond the foothills dusk and dun— 
The ranges sleeping in the sun 

On Kiley’s Run. 


I see the old bush homestead now 
On Kiley’s Run, 
Just nestled down beneath the brow 
Of one small ridge above the sweep 
Of river-flat, where willows wee 
And jasmin flowers and roses bloom, 
The air was laden with perfume 
On Kiley’s Run. 


Or in this Theocritean picture : 


The roving breezes come and go, the 
reed beds sweep and sway, 

The sleepy river murmurs low, and 
loiters on its way, 

It is the land of lots o’ time along the 
Castlereagh. 


Or in this again, the voice of the 
wind : 


But some that heard the whisper clear 
were filled with vague unrest ; 

The breeze had brought its message 

home, they could not fixed abide ; 

Their fancies wandered all the day 
towards the blue hills’ breast, 

Towards the sunny slopes that lie 

along the riverside. 


The verse, metre, and thought may be 
plain, but they are direct, real, and 
not without a touch of beauty. After 
all, there is some merit in simplicity ; 
a highly fastidious taste is not neces- 
sarily a sound one. Lastly, we note 
in our author a manly sympathy with 
weakness or poverty. He feels the 
hardness and squalor of town life and 
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crowded cities; he is a man as well 
as a poet. 

The last of our three bush-poets 
hails also from New South Wales, Mr. 
Ogilvie, whose Farr Grrits AND Gray 
Horsss is in high favour in Australia. 
Though the influence of Mr. Kipling 
is plain in his work,—as in a less 
degree it is in Mr. Paterson’s, who, 
however, holds more strongly of 
Gordon—yet he has his own note too ; 
the line runs spontaneous, the inspira- 
tion flows free. The danger is that 
his language will carry him away, 
that the sound will overwhelm the 
sense. But against that danger his 
practical experience of life should 
stand as a safeguard; he has surely 
seen and done too much to be ever 
the victim of mere words. He has 
roughed it with the others, has lived 
the bush-life, has ridden and driven, 
has worked the coach, has camped 
and starved, frozen or burned in 
dry Australian summers. His verse 
breathes the free and careless frontier 
life of New South Wales and Queens- 
land, of days of drought and flood, of 
cattle-driving, of hard drinking, of 
hard riding, of days and nights passed 
under the air of heaven. His verses 
go with a swing and a force, and 
always have the stamp of reality 
behind them. Take the opening piece, 
one of the best in the volume, “ From 
the Gulf.” 


Store cattle from Nelanjie! The mob 
goes feeding past, 

With half a mile of sandhill ’twixt the 
leaders and the last; 
The nags that move behind them are 
the good old Queensland stamp,— 
Short backs and perfect shoulders that 
are priceless on a camp. 

And these are Men that ride them, 
broad-chested, tanned and tall, 

The bravest hearts among us and the 
lightest hands of all ; 

Oh, let them wade in Wonga grass and 
taste the Wonga dew, 

And let them spread, those thousand 
head,—for we’ve been droving too! 
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Store cattle from Nelanjie; By half 
a hundred towns, 

By Northern ranges rough and red, by 
rolling open downs, 

By stock-routes brown and burnt and 
bare, by flood-wrapped river-bends, 
They’ve hunted them from gate to 

gate,—the drover has no friends! . . 


. . . * 


Store cattle from Nelanjie! They’re 
mute as milkers now ; 

But yonder grizzled drover, with the 
care-lines on his brow, 

Could tell of merry musters on the big 
Nelanjie plains, 

With blood upon the chestnut’s flanks 
and foam upon the reins ; 
Could tell of nights upon the road, 
when those same mild-eyed steers 
Went ringing round the river-bend and 
through the scrub like spears. 

And if his words are rude and rough, 
we know his words are true, 

We know what wild Nelanjies are,— 
and we've been droving too! 


Store cattle from Nelanjie! Their 
breath is on the breeze ; 

You hear them tread, a thousand head, 
in blue-grass to the knees; 

The lead is on the netting fence, the 
wings are spreading wide, 

The lame and laggard scarcely move— 
so slow the drovers ride! 

But let them stay and feed to-day for 
sake of Auld Lang Syne ; 

They'll never get a chance like this 
below the Border Line; 

And if they tread our frontage, what’s 
that to me or you ? 

What's ours to fare, by God they'll 
share! — for we’ve been droving 
too! 


Another side of  station-life is 
touched in the piece called “At the 
Back o’ Bourke,” a side barely hinted 
at by Gordon, whose regrets are 
mainly for the life of the old world 
which Mr, Ogilvie never knew. 


Where the Mulga paddocks are wild 
and wide, 
That’s where the pick of the stockmen 


ride, 
At the Back o’ Bourke! 
Under the dust clouds dense and brown, 


Moving southwards by tank and town, 
That’s where the Queensland mobs 
come down— 
Out at the Back o’ Bourke! 


That’s the land of the wildest nights, 
The longest sprees and the fiercest 
fights, 
At the Back o’ Bourke! 
= where the skies are brightest 
ue, 
That’s where the heaviest work’s to do, 
That's where the fires of Hell burn 
through— 
Out at the Back o’ Bourke! 


That’s where the wildest floods have 
birth 


Out of the nakedest ends of Earth, 
At the Back o’ Bourke! 
Where poor men lend and the rich ones 
borrow, 
It’s the bitterest land of sweat and 
sorrow— 
But if I were free, I'd be off to-morrow, 
Out at the Back o’ Bourke ! 


The life described may not always 
be a nice one, nor will it do to ex- 
amine its manners or morals too 
closely. Where men are doing the 
rough work of the world, it would be 
ridiculous to expect sentiments and 
manners which would please girls’ 
schools or respectable suburbs. We 
find in our author a series of glowing 
pictures drawn from a simple and 
elemental state of society; we find 
men described by a man. It is a 
full-blooded style, no doubt, of which 
one might easily have too much. But 
Mr. Ogilvie has the root of the matter 
in him; he has inspiration, and he can 
move us. 

If Ruskin’s word be right, and 
“ there is but one thing worth saying, 
and that is what we have seen for 
ourselves,” then these writers, and 
others of the same school whom we 
have not now time to examine, should 
be on the right track, for they tell of 
their own experiences, drawn at first 
hand from their own lives. It is 
much enduring Ulysses or Othello 
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speaking in unvarnished accents of 
disastrous chances, moving accidents ; 
it is the plain man telling us what 
he has seen, heard, and done, in 
tolerable, often in good, sometimes in 
really excellent verse. If the verse 
be polished, we may then get true 
poetry ; if not, at any rate we have 
reality, such as no study or research 
can give. For this reason we have 
not included Henry Kendall in our 
list, though many Australians put him 
first of all their poets. And on one 
side he is the first. As a scholar and 
an artist in verse, from the point of 
view of finish and style, he is superior 
to the rest, Gordon and all. But if 
we judge a poet from his matter, from 
his passion, from his power to appeal 
to the heart, we must put him else- 
where. He writes for the educated 
and the literary; Gordon and his 
successors wrote for the common man 
whom they had known, and the 
common man has fastened on Gordon 
as Scotsmen on Burns. Some of 
Kendall’s work is elaborated with 
extraordinary care and finish. Take 
this piece, for example, “The Hut by 
the Black Swamp.” 


Across this hut the nettle runs, 
And livid adders make their lair 
In corners dank from lack of suns, 
And out of fetid furrows stare 
The growths that scare. 


Here Summer's grasp of fire is laid 
On bark and slabs that rot and breed 
— ugly things of deadly shade, 
he scorpion, and the spiteful seed 
Of centipede. 


Unhallowed thunders harsh and dry 
And flaming noon-tides mute with 
heat, 
Beneath the breathless, brazen sky 
Upon these rifted rafters beat, 
With torrid feet. 


And night by night, the fitful gale, 
Doth carry past the bittern’s boom, 

The dingo’s yell, the plover’s wail, 

= lumbering shadows start, and 
oom 


And hiss through gloom. 
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Gordon could not have written like 
that, nor perhaps would he have cared 
to try, for there is no human interest 
in the piece. Gordon thought out 
half his poems in the saddle; Boake 
mustered cattle when he rhymed ; and 
man and man’s doings and fortunes 
and belongings, down to his horse and 
his dog, alone concern them. They 
were men of action and wrote for men 
of action. Kendall is the student : 
he writes for the literary world, and 
the literary world admires him ; but 
the only writer the stockman knows 
is Gordon. 

In these writers, then, we see the 
straightforward and plain (it would 
not do to say the unlettered) colonial 
speaking, with an unexpected amount 
of literary quality as well. We see 
the emigrant, or native-born, steadily 
devoted to his race and his new 
home. It is no dreamy or sentimental 
pride in his land,—the mountaineer’s 
unconscious passion for his mountain 
home; but strenuous, ardent, even 
aggressive. It is a fighting pride, 
which challenges the world to produce 
a better than one’s own; a hot and 
generous pride which covers impar- 
tially one’s race and blood, colony, 
district, station, chum, horse, dog and 
rifle, yet humorous enough to laugh 
at itself, if need be—though it will 
not let others laugh. 

The Australian is rooted in the 
soil; and his verse clings tenaciously 
to the ground in which it has grown. 


Oh! rocky range and rugged spur and 
river running clear, 

That swings around the sudden bends 
with swirl of snow-white foam, 

Though we, your sons, are far away, 
we sometimes seem to hear 

The message that the breezes bring to 
call the wanderers home, 

The mountain peaks are white with 
snow that feeds a thousand rills, 

— the river banks the maize grows 

on virgin land ; 
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And we shall live to see once more 
those sunny southern hills, 
And strike once more the bridle track 
that leads along the Bland. 
(Paterson.) 


Nowhere else, perhaps, in modern 
verse do we find such continuous, end- 
less reflection of the world of nature, 
rarely such freedom and buoyancy. 
It is the gay spirit of a young nation, 
the firmness of the grown man, the 
large horizon of the son of nature. 
He has lived the settler’s or country- 
man’s life ; nature has become part of 
his very soul, and he cannot speak 
but in terms of her. 


The night winds are chanting above you 
A dirge in thecedar trees, 
Whose green boughs groan at your 
shoulder, 
Whose dead leaves drift to your 
knees. 
You cry, and the curlews answer ; 
You call, and the wild dogs hear ; 
Through gaps in the old log fences 
They creep when the night is near. 


I stand by your fenceless gardens, 
And weep for the splintered staves ; 


I watch by your empty ingles, 
And mourn by your white-railed 
graves ; 
I see from your crumbling doorways 
The whispering white forms pass, 
And shiver to hear dead horses 
Crop-cropping the long gray grass. 


Where paddocks are dumb and fallow, 
And wild weeds waste to the siars, 

I can hear the voice of the driver, 
The thresh of the swingle-bars ; 

I can hear the hum of the stripper 
That follows the golden lanes, 

The snort of the tiring horses, 
The clink of the bucking-chains. 

(Ogilvie.) 
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This is the poetry of man in the 
bush and in the field,—man, his horse 
his work in the world of nature. We 
may fairly describe it as something 
new in literature. For the freedom 
and abandon we must go back to the 
early poetry of nations, the minnelied, 
the folk-song, a peasantry’s out-pour- 
ings ; for here we have verse as direct, 
as free, as living, but we have all 
this in the hands of educated men, 
heirs of a long line of letters. They 
can feel as the young, and have the 
trained minds of the old; they have 
all our poetic traditions at hand to 
start with on their new life. We 
shall expect therefore to see much 
from them in time. At present, 
though their outlook be wide, the 
landscape is somewhat monotonous, 
though their experiences be many, 
they are not diverse. Their criticism 
of life (to borrow a memorable phrase) 
is as yet, and inevitably, somewhat 
immature ; the strings of their lyre 
are few, and their voices are strangely 
alike. But in time they should pass 
into “an ampler ether, a diviner 
air”; if something of the old 
recklessness, the old gaiety must 
go, its place should be taken 
by thought, by experience work- 
ing in a larger field to finer issues. 
We shall look to them for some- 
thing far different from the light 
and mocking spirit of the Ameri- 
can writer. We shall expect some- 
thing masculine and strong, true 
to the English tradition, but of 
genuine colonial character, 
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Axyy hard-worked Londoner who 
wants a month’s perfect repose, and 
is at the same time something of a 
sportsman, will envy me, I think, the 
quarters in which I found myself in the 
middle of last September. In a shel- 
tered corner of the north-west coast 
where the fuschias grow luxuriantly 
in the hedges, far away from any 
large town or considerable village, 
stand a few cottages and farmhouses 
which, with the old church and par- 
sonage, constitute a little hamlet 
representing a parish of respectable 
dimensions. They stand on one side 
of a small valley through which 
trickles a narrow brook bordered by 
some fine meadows, though here and 
there becoming swampy or overgrown 
with rushes and thistles. The rising 
ground on either side shows a long 
stretch of stubble, turnips, and pota- 
toes, among which stand up at various 
points rocky knolls, or banks, covered 
with gorse and fern. On the other 
side of the further one of these ridges 
you will descend into another little 
valley through which runs a smaller 
stream which some might call a ditch, 
the water being almost hidden from 
view by the brambles and thick coarse 
grass overhanging it. 

The particular house in which I 
was lodged was once the manor-house, 
and still retains outwardly much of 
its original appearance when it was 
the home of an old family of gentry 
contented in those days with smaller 
accommodation than is now required 
by the same class of society. It is 
approached from a cross-country road 
down an avenue of sycamores, at the 
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top of which stands the stack-yard, 
telling its own tale of changed for- 
tunes. An iron gate at the bottom 
of it admits us into a tiny court-yard, 
out of which a little door opens into 
the garden and the front entrance to 
the house. Away to the right lie 
stables, cow-houses, pig-styes, and all 
the usual out-buildings of a thriv- 
ing farmstead. Passing through the 
door aforesaid you come upon a cool 
green grass-plot, overshadowed by a 
perfect thicket of trees, and thence 
pass under a verandah running along 
the whole side of the house. There 
is almost an air of the cloister about 
the whole scene, so cool, so silent, so 
ancient. The door of the verandah 
serves as the front door. For where 
one originally stood there is now only 
a wide aperture showing the principal 
staircase; and a curious legend at- 
taches to it. It is said that a former 
owner in the far past being deserted 
by his newly married wife, not in 
favour of a lover but owing to some 
domestic difference, gave orders that 
the front door should stand open day 
and night to receive her on her re- 
turn, which he watched for daily, it 
is said, for years. She never came 
back ; but the door was never closed 
again, so runs the story, into the 
truth of which we must not enquire 
too curiously. The best view of the 
house is from the north. From the 
hill beyond the brook you see only 
the tall grey chimneys and gables 
peeping through what seems to be 
a grove of elms, ashes, and syca- 
mores. From this spot it is all the 
old manor-house, picturesque in its 
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decay, and stimulating the imagina- 
tion to weave all sorts of romances 
concerning its past history. 

Here then I took up my abode for 
three weeks,—‘‘ A home of ancient 
peace,” as I repeated to myself almost 
every morning and evening. The 
house was occupied by the tenant of 
a friend of mine who owned a large 
estate here where the game was pre- 
served by the farmers, and where 
he came himself to shoot for a week 
every season. He had been kind 
enough on this occasion to reserve 
some capital partridge-ground for my- 
self, on which not a shot had been 
fired before my arrival. He left the 
next day ; so there I was, monarch of 
all IT surveyed, free to go out and 
come in, to go to bed and get up, to 
shoot energetically, or saunter about 
lazily, just as I chose. It was a 
delightful time! For the house and 
all around it had a charm of its own 
for me which made an off-day nearly 
as enjoyable as one devoted to sport. 
My hostess, who at her brother’s 
death had succeeded to the tenancy of 
the farm, was a most ladylike and 
charming Welshwoman, between forty 
and fifty, and an excellent cook. I 
brought my own wine and whiskey 
and a supply of novels, and for only 
too brief a period felt that life had 
nothing better to give. 

The old-fashioned garden in which 
apple-trees and sycamores, yew-trees 
and hazels, the ash and the holly all 
grew together among gooseberry and 
currant-bushes, roses and rhododen- 
drons, potatoes and cabbages in the 
most picturesque confusion, was sur- 
rounded by a crumbling stone wall 
ten or twelve feet in height overgrown 
with ivy, lichens, and mosses; and to 
judge from its appearance it must 
have counted its age by centuries. 
On a hot day the shade of this secluded 
bower, half garden, half thicket, was 
inexpressibly grateful, and its silence 
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and repose as you returned from 
shooting were equally refreshing. The 
old gravel waiks by which it is tra- 
versed were once trodden by ladies 
and gentlemen of long descent in hoops 
and periwigs; and what were once 
three snug little summer-houses, now 
in ruins, placed in convenient corners, 
may have listened once upon a time to 
much the same kind of conversation 
as was reported by the Talking Oak. 
Now, however, the whole place is only 
a paradise for birds, who seem to 
build here undisturbed, and take their 
share of the fruit unconscious of nets 
or guns. The garden swarms with 
black-birds and thrushes old and 
young, and all perfectly tame. As I 
look out of my bedroom window in 
the morning I see the mistletoe 
thrushes settling on the big holly 
which stands about ten yards off, 
making a prodigious fuss about some- 
thing, probably about the berries. 
A water-wagtail trips along the roof 
of the verandah which lies just be- 
neath me; a pair of fly-catchers jerk 
themselves backwards and forwards 
from a low wall to an adjacent pear 
tree ; the long-tailed tit and the blue 
tit, chaffinches, green linnets, and bull- 
finches may all be seen in the course 
of half an hour’s stroll through this 
leafy and tangled wilderness. In the 
evening I watch with never failing 
interest the whole feathered tribe 
going to roost. The thrushes seem to 
be fighting for the best place in the 
big holly; and where the topmost 
branches of a venerable and wide- 
spreading ash and a luxuriant sycamore 
are intertwined so closely as to re- 
semble a single tree, a whole bevy of 
starlings have established their night 
quarters. The noise kept up during 
the hour of bed-time by all alike is 
one of the most cheerful and amusing 
sounds in nature. The full rich 
chuckle of the thrushes and blackbirds, 
the chirruping of the sparrows and 
L 
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other small birds, and the shriller 
twittering of the starlings, who seem 
unable to make up their minds till 
they have vanished and returned 
again half a dozen times, make up a 
concert which I would not miss for 
the finest entertainment ever given at 
His Majesty’s theatre. 

As the shades of evening begin to fall 
the garden gradually grows silent, and I 
re-enter the house just as a white owl 
flits over the roof, and betake myself 
to the dining-room where rabbit soup, 
Welsh mutton, and the most delicious 
apple-tart and cream seem still more 
delightful in an old dark wainscotted 
room with a low ceiling, a dignified 
tabby cat, the picture of repose 
perched on one side of me, and the dog 
of the house, a nice little Irish terrier, 
regarding me wistfully on the other. 

The next morning is fine, and I 
prepare for a start immediately after 
breakfast. I have only a rather 
wild spaniel and a boy to carry game, 
cartridges, and lunch. I make my 
way through the farmyard down to 
the brook and so on to the rising 
ground beyond, and, after crossing 
two grass fields, come to a narrow 
strip of turnips running between two 
wide patches of stubble. I know of 
old that this is a favourite spot, and 
that the birds, after feeding on the 
stubble, are sure to have run in 
among the swedes which happen 
to be quite dry. As they have 
never been disturbed they will lie 
almost as well on the twentieth of 
September, the day I began, as they 
would on the first; and I had not 
gone half way down the turnips when 
the straining of Mungo at his leash, 
and the forward cock of his ears warn 
me to be on the alert. In another 
moment up get seven or eight birds 
within beautiful shooting - distance, 
and taking over the stubble to the 
left give me an easy cross shot. They 
fly so close together that I cannot 
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help taking two with the first barrel, 
and knock over another with the 
second. A good beginning, — too 
good perhaps to last. Coming back 
up the turnips one old bird rises up 
in front of me rather wide. I hit 
him very hard, but he gets over the 
fence at the top of the field, and I 
can see no further. I marked the 
line he took, however, and feel sure 
he must be down in one of the grass. 
fields on the other side. I now let 
Mungo loose, and set him to hunt the 
hedgerows, which are here as a rule 
composed of high earthen banks, 
with brambles and gorse growing 
over them and deepish ditches on 
both sides. For some time our search 
is in vain, but just as I am thinking 
of giving it up Mungo suddenly stops 
short, turns his nose to the ditch and 
pricks up his ears. Then, a sudden 
pounce and he has got him—good 
dog!—bring him here—and up he 
comes with the bird in his mouth, 
and with a good conscience too, for 
he has not bitten it, a trick he is 
somewhat given to. 

Proceeding down hill over another 
field or two leading to the other little 
hollow first mentioned we stop at the 
gate of a field bearing a splendid crop 
of turnips, to consider the best way 
of taking them. Before moving on, 
however, the boy frantically calls my 
attention to a glorious spectacle down 
below. A large covey of birds, 
moved, I suppose, by someone in an 
adjoining stubble, are skimming across 
the bottom of the turnips which run 
right down to the other little brook, 
and presently pitch altogether in some 
potatoes alongside of them. The brook 
is my boundary ; I have therefore to 
go quietly down one side of the field, 
and get round the birds so as to 
cause them, if possible, to keep 
on my side of the stream. They 
lie well, and when they rise, I 
get a right and left at them, and 
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Mungo brings both the birds in good 
style. I know pretty well where the 
rest of the covey have gone; but 
with a wild dog you must never 
allow your attention to slumber for 
a moment, and I paid the penalty of 
doing so on this occasion. Leaving 
the turnips and keeping along the 
side of the brook I reach some rushy 
ground intersected by one or two 
ditches, into which dead thorns and 
gorse were stuffed by way of making 
a fence. I ought to have remembered 
that some of the birds at all events 
were nearly sure to be here, and 
that Mungo was equally sure to put 
them up, if allowed to run _ loose. 
But I never took him up, and just 
as I was getting through some thorns 
Mungo, who had winded the birds 
from afar, trotted down the fence 
and, before I was well over, put up 
the whole lot. They were near enough, 
but IT was so vexed that I missed 
with both barrels, and as it was 
entirely my own fault I could only 
swear in the abstract. 

The birds, however, had divided. 
The greater part went back ; but four 
or five turned round in the direction 
in which my beat lay, and I hoped 
to meet with them again. I kept 
along the brook which now ran on the 
other side of the fence while on my 
side was a deep ditch full of long 
dry grass, and I went on for some 
distance without any luck ; but pre- 
sently Mungo, on whom I now kept 
a sharp eye, began feathering about 
uneasily and at last diving into the 
ditch sprung three beautiful young 
birds right in my face. This time I 
was cool enough, and killing my first 
bird as he went straight away had 
the satisfaction of wheeling round and 
dropping the second as he made off 
behind me. I like such a shot as 
that ; the find, the rise, and the right 
and left fore and aft, are joys to 
think of after dinner, or perhaps in 
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the watches of the night. Still keep- 
ing along the brook and the rough 
ground by the side of it I pick up 
another odd bird, and then emerge 
into a lane which divides us from 
another lot of turnips. I have four 
brace on the game-stick now; it is 
one o’clock and a very hot day; shall 
we eat our sandwiches here? There 
is a shallow in the brook where the 
water trickles beautifully clear over 
the pebbles, and the dry warm grassy 
bank offers an inviting seat. But I 
decide to go on, work the next turnip- 
field and get up the hill again, before 
we take our rest ; more especially as 
the boy, in accents of great alarm, 
signals the approach of a bull who 
having detached himself from the 
herd, is now slowly following us about 
two hundred yards off. The boy 
knows him for a misanthropic evil- 
minded beast, and expects nothing 
less than instant death should he be 
allowed to come up with us. I, too, 
have no liking for gentlemen of his 
breed, and think it decidedly better 
to put something between us which 
he cannot very readily get over before 
he comes any nearer. Clambering 
over a very high bank, with barbed 
wire running along the top, crossing 
the lane into the next field, and 
shutting a good strong gate behind 
us, we are in a position to look back 
upon him at our ease and mock him 
as he stands there with a baffled look, 
as much as to say that he has been 
taken a mean advantage of. 

We beat out the turnips but only 
got a landrail and a rabbit, and then 
following the boy, who knows the way 
to a spring in the vicinity, we stretch 
ourselves under a hedge and enjoy the 
frugal meal which we feel we have 
fairly earned. The cup attached to 
my whiskey-flask is filled and emptied 
more than once, the cold clear spring 
water with about a third of the crea- 
ture forming a delightful beverage. 

L 3 
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The boy, being Welsh, is a teetotaller, 
and even were he not, consideration 
for his morals would induce me to 
refrain from tempting him, even were 
there no other reason, of which doubt- 
less there might be several. How 
grateful was that hour of repose! 
Not a cloud is in the bright blue 
sky overhead ; not a sound is to be 
heard, except perhaps the song of the 
robin from a neighbouring ash; not a 
breath of air stirs the branches of the 
trees. The “solemn stillness” of 
Gray’s elegy is to be found sometimes 
at midday as well as in the evening, 
and never so perfectly as in Sep- 
tember. From the top of this hill I 
can see, as I lie down, another one 
about a quarter of a mile off, where 
there is clearly a long stretch of 
turnips. I know that there were a 
lot of birds there last year, and after 
lunch resolve to make straight for 
it without beating any intervening 
ground. 

I am not disappointed, though 
doomed to be greatly exasperated. 
I get round to the back of the 
turnips, so as to bring the birds my 
way, and had scarcely set foot in them 
when a large covey rose out of shot. I 
had again neglected to take up Mungo 
in time; off he went helter-skelter 
through the turnips, and before he 
came back had put up three more nice 
coveys of birds before my very eyes 
as I stood still perfectly helpless. It 
is needless to say that a catastrophe 
of this kind does not improve one’s 
shooting. In the next hour I was 
rather unsteady, and though I found 
more birds in the turnips I missed 
several which I ought to have killed, 
and only bagged a brace. However, 
knowing the line the birds had taken, 
I was able to send a lot of them back 
again, when they spread themselves 
over the field as birds will do in these 
circumstances, and when, if you follow 
them up quickly before they have had 
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time to get together, you will have 
some shooting. I shook off the de- 
pression produced by my recent mis- 
fortunes, adjured the boy by all the 
English oaths I could make him under- 
stand not to let Mungo get away on 
any pretext whatsoever, and prepared 
for business. The turnips were half 
white and half swedes, and from half. 
past three to five I never left them, 
The partridges kept getting up in 
twos and threes, and though Mungo 
once broke his leash and plunging 
in among some birds just in front, 
while I was loading, lost me at least 
four or five easy shots, I got eleven 
birds out of that one field in spite 
of his vagaries. 

This made ten brace and a half, 
and as it was my first day, and very 
hot, I was a little tired. Besides 
which I was obliged to take the boy’s 
case into consideration, though he 
bore himself bravely under his double 
burden of birds and cartridges. So 
I proposed an adjournment to the 
nearest farmhouse to get some cold 
water, and refreshed by another 
draught of well-diluted whiskey and 
a little chat with the farmer, who did 
not decline the cup, I turned my steps 
homewards. My path led past another 
good field of turnips and potatoes ; 
but I thought I would leave it for 
another day and merely walked 
down the potatoes as the nearest 
way home. Here I got one bird, 
which made up the eleven brace, and 
well satisfied I sauntered back towards 
the old grey gables looking out from 
their dark green cincture, through 
that delicious mellow sunshine only, 
I think, to be felt on a September 
afternoon, when the air is just begin- 
ning to cool, and the grass and the 
trees, the hedges and the turnips all 
look a deeper green than at any other 
hour of the day. Before I reach the 
house I pick up a couple of rabbits 
which Mungo finds for me in some 
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rough grass, and when I turn out 
my bag before my courteous hostess 
she is all smiles and compliments, 
—eleven brace of partridges, three 
rabbits, and a landrail. 

This was an ideal day’s sport. 
Shooting in a gale of wind, or a 
driving rain, is quite another affair, 
and I had two or three such experi- 
ences. But the fine weather came 
back again, and I had more such days 
as the first. I was requested not to 
shoot hares, but there were some 
wild pheasants about, and with the 
advent of October I had these to 
shoot as well. They lay in the turnips 
and among the gorse and briars which 
straggled alongside the fences. One 
day I drove two coveys of birds down 
towards a narrow green lane, only in 
fact a cart-track with a hedge and 
ditch on each side and a_ perfect 
thicket of furze and bramble running 
alongside of it for nearly a quarter 
of a mile. Both pheasants and 
partridges lay there, and though 
they would not always come out on 
my side of the hedge I got five 
pheasants and nine partridges out of 
that lane before I left it. Mungo 
enjoyed this part of his work im- 
mensely. I love to see a spaniel 
nosing a pheasant. You can tell 
pretty nearly by his action what game 
he is upon. He is more excited over 
a pheasant, perhaps because it takes 
longer to get him up; and it is a 
pretty sight to see an old cock forced 
upon the wing, and the dog watching 
his flight with breathless eagerness 
till he comes down with a thud at the 
report of the gun. When there are 
no trees a pheasant rising in this way 
is an easier shot than a rocketer; but 


where there are either trees, or any 
very tall bushes, hazel, holly or what 
not, you have to shoot smartly to stop 
him before he is out of sight. My best 
bag of partridges while I stayed at 
the old house was twelve brace on 
September 28th. I did not get more 
than a dozen pheasants in all, for it 
was not a good season for them down 
in those parts. Nineteen rabbits, 
three snipe, a landrail, and a golden 
plover with a hundred and seventeen 
partridges made up a total of a hun- 
dred and fifty-three head, representing 
twelve shooting days, of which, how- 
ever, four or five were partially or 
wholly wet. 

The day which I have described 
may practically stand for all the rest. 
The bag, of course, would vary ac- 
cording to the weather and the state 
of my nerves ; but the ground I went 
over was always much the same in 
character, and need not be described 
twice. The early mornings brought 
me the same lively view of bird-life ; 
afternoon, with few exceptions, the 
same sweet golden sunshine ; evening, 
when bird and beast had retired to 
rest, the same absolute repose; and 
when the moon had risen, the same 
unearthly aspect of the old garden 
where to meet a ghost among its 
pale gnarled trunks and fantastic 
roots would have seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. Many 
a happy week have I spent in the old 
manor-house, and after leaving it have 
often wished, with the farmer return- 
ing from the Abbotsford Hunt, that 
I could go to sleep till September 
came round again. 


T. E. Kuizsy. 





DOLLS, THE GOLD-FINDER. 


I. 


Ir was Sunday at Friendly Point, 
and the hot glare of the Queensland 
midsummer sun came from the sea 
and from the sand along the margin 
of the sea, until the eyes were dazzled 
and the skin scorched. From the 
bush, which grew beyond the sand, 
there came the chirp and rattle of 
the cicadas, with now and again the 
piping note of a stray magpie, as the 
faint breeze that blew from seaward 
floated away among the gaunt white- 
barked gums and made the rank 
dry grass rustle faintly as it passed. 
Such a day it was that the clear 
depths of the sea, blue where the 
channels lay and green where the 
sandbanks formed, seemed to spread 
in cool delights that mocked those 
who would not plunge into them and 
revel in the refreshing sense of cold 
water lipping on their bare bodies. 
Such a day it was that every instinct 
of humanity went out to nature in 
revolt against the conventional, and 
against anything that could come 
between the softness of the sea-breeze 
and the burning heat of the skin. 
To lie unclad and free in every limb, 
with the soft breeze fanning the body 
and the cool clear water laving it, 
was the appropriate ideal of such 
weather to any save the residents at 
Friendly Point. To their minds the 
appropriate ideal lay in an entirely 
different direction. 

Four of them, arrayed with un- 
usual care, were down by the shore, 
sitting on a fallen log which was 
partly in the shade of atree. Three 
of them were smoking ; but the fourth 


sat gaunt and upright as befitted a 
new arrival at the Point. He had 
only arrived the night before, and it 
was in his honour that his three com- 
panions wore other than trousers 
turned up to their knees and the 
loose unbuttoned shirt that was the 
ordinary costume of the locality. It 
was long since a new resident had 
come to the Point, for there were 
many stories about the place which 
had circulated in the township up the 
river across the bay, stories, indeed, 
which were not always to the credit 
either of the morality or the sobriety 
of the inhabitants. They had drawn 
an unenviable attention to the settle- 
ment, with the result that men were 
no longer anxious to find a haven of 
rest in it, and so, as the years wore 
on and fresh arrivals were unknown, 
the old settlers steadily diminished 
by natural decrease. Only three re- 
mained of the men who had made 
the locality famous in the days gone 
by, only Backus, Isters, and Snaky 
Dick ; the rest had either drifted 
away out of sight and memory, or 
had silently yielded up the burden 
of life in the lonely hut or the 
sombre bush, and had been laid by 
their comrades’ hands in unnamed 
graves, unmarked save for the mound 
of earth which the rainy seasons soon 
beat flat. 

Snaky Dick, grown very fat and 
puffy, was responsible for introduc- 
ing the new arrival. He had run 
against him in the town up the river 
and had, with the strange faculty 
which comes to men of a lonely 
life, recognised in the careworn, 
bald, and broken-spirited man, the 
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sprightly young soldier with whom 
he had been almost as a brother in 
the far off days, when the heat of the 
Australian sun was unknown to him, 
and life was only a jest. He had 
gone up to him and greeted him as 
Dolls, the nickname by which he 
had been known in those days, and 
Dolls had stared at him, vacant-eyed 
and astonished, as he sought to re- 
call when and where he had met this 
familiar stranger. His life had not 
given him the other man’s memory, 
and so he could only grope in his mental 
darkness as a blind man will in new 
surroundings, hoping to stumble upon 
something that would seem familiar to 
him. Before he could find it, Snaky 
Dick unbosomed himself, and there- 
after Dolls was enlightened and had 
his mind set at rest also, for he was at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes, friend- 
less and moneyless, a state which 
is, perhaps, the worst that humanity 
can know, and Snaky Dick, with his 
stories of Friendly Point, came to the 
care-worn castaway as a bearer of 
glad tidings. 

Dolls poured into the ears of his 
old comrade the tale of his own mis- 
fortunes. There was little in it to 
blame the man for. Always his 
schemes and enterprises (he had been 
an ambitious man) had just missed 
success, until, as the years went by 
and the list of failures grew longer and 
longer, he became more reckless and 
tempted Fortune for looking askance 
at him. At last a time came when 
he had nothing, and then a further 
futility came upon him, the futility 
of believing that he had the brains 
whereby a great invention could be 
created and a great fortune built up. 

At the time Snaky Dick met him 
he had received his seventh fall under 
that delusion, and it had been a fall 
than which it was impossible to go 
lower. Friendly Point, a place where 
rents and taxes were unknown, where 
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clothing cost practically nothing, and 
where the sea offered the where- 
withal of sustenance whenever neces- 
sity compelled the expenditure of 
sufficient cnergy to win it, was to 
him a haven not to be despised. So 
it came about that he accompanied 
Snaky Dick back to the quaint, out 
of-the-world settlement, and the Sun 
day afternoon after his arrival the 
three old-established settlers turned 
out to do him honour, clad in gar- 
ments that they admitted were highly 
uncomfortable, but on which Snaky 
Dick had insisted in the presence of 
one who had a reputation to maintain 
as a capitalist, a man of business, and 
an inventor. He had joined them on 
the beach and sat, dignified and 
silent, while the others smoked and 
yarned, until one of them turned to 
him and said : “ And you’ve had your 
little bit of trouble, too, Mister, as I 
understand ?” 

“Trouble? Ah, you'd say so if 
you knew everything. But there, 
what’s life without trouble? It’s the 
sauce of existence. Look at that sea, 
all smoothness and sunshine. What 
would it be if there were no storms 
and winds and waves? Dead dull 
monotony. Look at those sands, all 
golden and gleaming; what would 
they be if it were not for the clouds 
that come over the sun and make 
them look dull and dismal? Storms 
and winds and waves and clouds are 
Nature’s parallels of our troubles. 
Life would be flat without them, flat, 
stale and unprofitable. Trouble’s the 
sauce of life and the bringer of glad- 
ness,—if we only knew it.” 

“ Well, for my part, I’m satisfied 
with rum,” said Backus meditatively. 
“Tt takes a lot of beating in the way 
of sauce, does good honest colonial 
rum.” 

Isters looked round with a sud- 
denly brightened face. “ Maybe 
Snaky Dick explained to the new 
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chum the ways we used to have. I 
observed he had some fixtures with 
him in the boat when he came over.” 

Backus looked at Snaky Dick, but 
meeting with no responsive glance he 
turned again towards the new arrival. 
“There used to be a custom, not to 
say a habit, at the Point, Mister,” he 
began. 

“His name’s Dolls,” Snaky Dick 
interpolated. 

“Well, as we're all mates here, 
Dolls let it be,” Backus went on. 
“But as I was saying, there used 
to be a custom here, not to say a 
habit—” 

“Tt wasn’t our fault the habit didn’t 
get regular,” interrupted Isters ; “ but 
we're all on to begin practising again 
for it and if you’ve—” 

“He don’t drink,” said Snaky 
Dick. 

Backus and Isters looked first at 
one another, then at Dick, and lastly 
at Dolls. “’E don’t wot?” asked the 
Cockney Backus. 

Dolls had risen to his feet and 
stood stiff and silent for a moment. 
Then he said: ‘‘ When there are calls 
upon my brain I do not hesitate to 
sacrifice everything to the demands 
of invention, and there are calls at 
present claiming me. Wherefore I 
must leave you, so as to meditate 
upon my great invention, an invention 
which will bring immortal fame to 
this obscure spot, and deathless fame 
to you who, in however humble a 
degree, are associated with me in the 
unravelling of the great mystery.” 

“There’s no call for any mystery 
that I can see,” Isters remarked 
stolidly. 

“You are wrong,” said Dolls sternly ; 
“you are utterly and entirely wrong. 
There is much mystery, and it is the 
mystery I would solve.” As he spoke 
he extended his right arm towards 
the sea. “Gold,” he said in a deep 
solemn tone, “gold, by the million 


tons! Who fears to speak of famine 
while that is there?” He stood, with 
his arm still stretched out, looking, 
with dreamy eyes, at the expanse of 
sparkling rippling colour in front of 
him. “ There’s gold in the sea,” he 
went on, “gold by the ton in the sea. 
Anyone knows that, but anyone does 
not know how to get it out. There's 
a problem for you, my boy; there’s 
a game worthy of your brains and 
intellect! Set to work on it,—think ! 
You’ve plenty of time and _there’s 
plenty of sea, and no syndicate to 
cut you off at the end of the week. 
Think it out; thought conquers all 
things; it will wring the gold from 
the sea.” 

He was talking to himself, ignoring 
the presence of the others, and they, 
amused and lazy, let him ramble on 
without interruption. When he ceased 
speaking they still sat silent, the 
while he gazed with vacant eyes over 
the expanse of blue water to the 
narrow rim of darker blue on the 
horizon which told of the mountain 
range lying a hundred miles inland 
from the shore across the bay. They 
were almost startled when he turned 
his glance upon them suddenly and 
said, loudly and pompously: “It is 
as good as done. I have undertaken 
it, and what I undertake I achieve. 
This place shall have universal fame, 
for it is here I shall get gold out of 
sea-water. I am no braggart ; within 
a month it shall be done.” 

Without more than a glance at 
the three men he walked away across 
the sand towards the hut of which 
he had formally taken possession. 


Il. 


Ready to meet most men and to 
fraternise with them, the residents of 
Friendly Point experienced a hitherto 
unknown difficulty in coming to 
comradeship with the new arrival. 
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Clad in vestments of the Point com- 
munity, and established in one of the 
huts left by a former dweller to go 
to ruin, Dolls had become one of the 
residents in name though not in fact. 
He had a curious habit of wandering 
up and down the sands just above the 
line of the tide, muttering to himself 
and gesticulating towards the sea so 
long as he was left alone; but as 
soon as anyone joined him he turned 
away and retired to his hut, whence 
he would not reappear for hours. 
At first his fellow-residents were in- 
clined to regard this as merely a token 
of eccentricity inseparable from one 
who possessed the genius of invention ; 
but after a week or so had passed, and 
Dolls maintained his mysterious atti- 
tude of isolation, the other men began 
to grow irritated. 

Then their sentiments underwent 
a further change, and a certain un- 
easiness came over them as Dolls 
ceased to wander along the tide-mark 
by daylight, but developed nocturnal 
habits instead. In the night, and 
especially on moonlight nights, he was 
to be seen at all hours down on the 
sands by the sea, waving his arms 
towards the expanse of water and 
bending down as though offering it 
the most reverent obeisance. It was 
growing too mysterious for them, and 
definite action might have resulted 
but for Isters, who suggested that, as 
the inventor did not actually interfere 
with their rest, unless they went out 
of their way to watch him, it might 
be as well to leave matters as they 
were until something happened which 
was a direct interference with their 
comfort. 

They had not long to wait before 
this something occurred. A few days 
later Dolls appeared again by day- 
light,—but not on the beach. With- 
out a word of warning the occupant 
of each hut was startled by suddenly 
seeing at the door the figure of Dolls. 


He did not speak, but just leaned 
forward as though about to enter. 
His eyes, wild and gleaming, glanced 
round the interior and over the occu- 
pant without apparently seeing him, 
and then without a word or a sign, the 
hands were removed from the door- 
posts, the body swung back, and 
Dolls disappeared. 

The effect upon each of the three 
men was pronounced, and the re- 
mainder of the day was not sufli- 
cient time for them to discuss it ade- 
quately. When the sun went down 
they gathered together in the hut of 
Backus and debated whether it was 
not compulsory upon them to do 
what had never yet been done at 
the Point, namely, to tell a resident 
that he would have to go. “But 
supposing he won’t go, what then?” 
Snaky Dick asked; and the question 
led to a further stretch of debate, 
until the sun had been below the 
horizon for hours and, with the point 
still unsolved, the men began to grow 
sleepy. 

They were suddenly and effectually 
re-awakened, for from the direction 
of Dolls’s hut there came a series of 
most unearthly yells and _ screeches 
that their ears had ever heard. 

With one accord they rushed to 
the door. It was a moonless night 
and they could see the light from 
Dolls’s fire streaming through the open 
door and window of the hut, while a 
bright glow was visible over the wide 
square chimney. The melancholy 
noise was unabated. 

“He’s on fire, he’s burning himself! 
Come on, lads,” Isters exclaimed and 
led the way to the door of Dolls’s hut. 

The noise ceased as suddenly as it 
began, and as they reached the hut 
they peered through the open doorway 
expecting to see some horrible sight 
within. Instead, they saw the figure 
of Dolls sitting on an empty case with 
his back to them and his face to a 
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great roaring fire over which hang a 
smoke-begrimed billy-can. 

“Here, what’s. this row?” Isters 
exclaimed as, followed by the other 
two, he entered the hut. 

Dolls looked round. “Row,” he 
said, “row? That’s no row; that’s the 
imprecation. It was me—singing.” 

Before anyone else could speak he 
sprang to his feet, and, seizing the 
billy-can, lifted it from the fire and 
held it out towards them. “There, 
see !” he cried. 

They looked and saw a foaming 
bubbling liquid. 

“ Now watch,” he cried, and hastily 
raking the blazing wood of the fire 
apart so as to form a hollow depression 
in the centre, he poured the contents 
of the can into it. A cloud of steam 
ascended with a loud hissing; the 
flames died away, leaving the pile of 
burning wood in a glowing heap of 
red, and through the air there spread 
an odour so terrible and so pungent 
that the three visitors with one bound 
made for the door, and never stopped 
till they had got some distance from 
the hut, inside of which, as they 
turned, by the dull glow shed by the 
embers of the fire, they could see 
Dolls capering round and round. 

“ There’s been rum ‘uns at the Point 
before,” Isters exclaimed; “ there’s 
been rum ’uns and wrong ‘uns, but 
this is the first time we’ve harboured 
a real full-blooded loonie. Snaky, my 
boy, if you’ve many more mates like 
this one you'd better form a new 
camp to ask them to; Friendly Point 
can’t stand it.” 

“Tt’s chemistry,” Snaky Dick re- 
plied ; “it’s an experiment. He'll do 
it all right. Don’t you be afraid. 
Dolls is a clever chap at that work.” 

“Then we'll leave him at it and 
come and look for him in the morn- 
ing,” Isters said. “I wouldn’t face 
that smell again for a forty gallon 
keg.” 
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“T don’t know. It’s my view he’s 
struck it, and if we come back in 
an hour or so, we'll see something,” 
Snaky Dick urged. 

He was supported by Backus, whose 
Cockney curiosity was more powerful 
than his want of sleep, and Isters had 
perforce to yield or go off by himself 
and lose any entertainment there 
might be later. 

For an hour or so the men sat in 
the hut of Backus, smoking and talk- 
ing, listening the while for any fresh 
token of activity on the part of Dolls. 
But no sound came from the direction 
of his hut, although the glow of his 
fire still streamed out into the night. 
At length curiosity mastered each of 
the three watchers and together they 
went to learn what was taking place. 

As they approached the hut they 
saw, as on the previous occasion, the 
figure of Dolls outlined against the 
red gleam of the fire, which also 
showed where the billy-can stood on 
the rude hearth-stone. Dolls was 
gazing intently at the fire, so intently 
that he never moved as the men en- 
tered his hut and stood beside him. 
They followed the direction of his 
glance, and saw that a hole had been 
scraped in the embers down to the 
hearth, in the centre of which there 
was a large button of what appeared 
to be semi-molten metal. 

“ What, Dolls, how goes it?” Snaky 
Dick asked briskly as the man sat 
still and silent. 

The voice seemed to awaken him, 
for he slowly turned his head and 
looked his questioner in the fare, 
revealing his own haggard featr es 
and staring eyes to the scrutin, of 
the others. 

“There !” he said, in a deep theatri- 
cal tone. “There!” and he pointed 
to the button of metal. “ That, sir, 
is pure unalloyed gold, and I got it 
from a canful of sea-water. Look at 
it. There is an ounce of gold! An 
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ounce for a canful of water! How 
many canfuls of water are there in 
the ocean? Tell me that, and I will 
tell you how many ounces of gold I 
will produce from it. There is the 
ocean outside. Go and fetch it, and 
I will turn it into gold. Go; I am 
waiting for the ocean.” 

“That’s not gold, old sky-rocket ; 
that’s a bit of lead-sinker off a schnap- 
per-line,” Isters exclaimed with a 
loud laugh. 

“ The folly of fools is immeasurable, 
as immeasurable as my millions of 
tons of gold which I shall take from 
the ocean,” Dolls replied, with a 
dignity of tone and manner that 
checked the hilarity of Isters and 
subdued the other two to a state of 
wondering curiosity. ‘“‘ Watch and 
you shall see,” he added, as he scraped 
one side of the ring of embers away 
and through the opening gently 
pushed the button of metal. Then 
he carefully picked it up with the 
aid of a couple of sticks and dropped 
it into a pannikin which stood 
beside him more than half full of 
a clear liquid. The liquid hissed 
and bubbled and a little steam rose 
up; as soon as that ceased Dolls put 
in his finger and thumb and drew out 
the button which shone bright and 
yellow in the firelight. 

“To-morrow you shall take it to 
town,” he said to Backus. “ Take it 
to an address I will give you and 
bring back the answer whether it is 
gold or not. Now leave me, for I 
would meditate.” 


ITI. 


There was rejoicing at the Point 
when Backus returned from town and 
for many a night and day after- 
wards, rejoicing of the kind that had 
won the place its reputation years 
before. Dolls was the host by com- 
mon consent, and the news of the 


festivities travelled to outlying fishing- 
stations where men lived away from 
all others of their colour, but yet 
heard (though Heaven alone knows 
how) that the Point had put on its 
ancient manners again and so become 
a place of attraction for them. The 
story of the great discovery was told 
and retold, not always coherently 
perhaps, but always with plenty of 
enthusiasm ; and always was the dis- 
coverer toasted deeply and loyally. 
Buoyed up by the flattery of those 
who were his guests, his vanity 
soothed by the terms of the letter 
Backus had brought to him from the 
town, and his confidence in himself 
re-established by the tangible evidence 
of success in this, his last, effort, Dolls 
returned to his hut and his labour, 
with brief interludes, during which 
he visited the hut where festivity 
reigned and joined in the wild un- 
tutored frolic that went on there. 
Two boys, sons of one of the men 
who had come in from an outlying 
fishing-camp, paid him great attention 
at that period. They were mystified 
at his long silent vigils over the 
glowing pile of wood-ashes in his 
hut, and were curious to learn why 
he was always boiling sea-water in 
the billy-can, and carefully guarding 
the salt that was left when all the 
water had boiled away. Unknown 
to him they watched him through a 
chink in the wall of the hut for 
hours together, and, failing to obtain 
any satisfaction by that means, they 
became emboldened, after watching 
the festivities in the other hut, to 
pester him with questions. Their 
curiosity gratified him, and he told 
them not only all about the great 
discovery but about many other things 
as well; and always did they listen 
with interest. But there was one 
effect of his words upon them which 
he did not anticipate. From being 
curious the stories he told them made 
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them become inquisitive, and they 
fretted for an opportunity when they 
too might assist in the working of 
the great discovery. Hence they 
paid him close attention and followed 
him from one hut to the other, always 
on the look-out for opportunity and 
always keeping their own counsel. 

At length their perseverance was 
rewarded, and they slipped away to 
his hut secure for a thorough investi- 
gation. 

The first thing that attracted their 
attention was the deep hole in the 
centre of the heap of wood-ashes in 
the fireplace, and they fell into a 
dispute at once as to the depth of it. 
To prove his contention the younger 
boy picked up a plumb of lead which, 
with its string attached, formed the 
sinker of the fishing-lines Dolls had 
never used. He lowered the lead 
down the hole to convince his brother 
of his error, when both boys were 
amazed to see the string burst into 
flames. They looked at one another 
for a moment, then turned and ran, 
and only when at a very safe distance 
did they explain to one another that 
the ashes were still hot and had set fire 
to the string. But simple as their 
explanation made it appear, the burn- 
ing of the string satisfied them for 
the time being to leave the great 
discovery alone. 

It was many hours after when 
Dolls, unsteady on his feet and cloudy 
in his mind, came back to his post by 
the ash-heap. Before leaving he had 
placed in the hollow a quantity of the 
compounds from which he believed the 
gold had come on the former occasion, 
and dimly in his mind he realised 
that the transmutation ought by this 
time to have taken place. As stea- 
dily as he could he raked away the 
ashes from the top of the heap, 
smoothing it over until the piece of 
hoop-iron he was using struck some- 
thing solid. The jar of the iron, 
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slight as it was, sent the man’s heart 
into his throat, for it told him that 
again the experiment had succeeded 
and demonstrated that he had indeed 
solved the great problem. 

More vigorously he raked, and 
more excited did he become, as the 
ashes were cleared away from the 
centre until there was slowly revealed 
a massive cake of yellowish metal 
glistening with iridescent hues. The 
sight was too much for the self- 
control of Dolls and he leaped to his 
feet and ran, shouting, to his late 
companions in conviviality. 

Besides warning them of his ap- 
proach his shouts reached the ears of 
the two boys and aroused in them 
a fear which effectually put the seal 
of secrecy on their escapade. But no 
such reserve governed the others who 
heard first the shouts and then the 
story of Dolls. Together they went 
to the hut where the treasure lay, and 
there, with much ceremony, some 
excitement, and not a little confusion, 
the cake of metal was taken from its 
resting-place and passed around, warm 
and shining, from one to the other. 
There was no doubting the matter 
now ; the cake was gold of the purest 
quality, every one of the men was 
prepared to swear,—and did. Dolls 
was a genius of the proudest and 
most distinguished character, and had 
thoroughly vindicated his promise 
to make Friendly Point a place of 
world-wide fame. The praise that 
was showered upon him, the natural 
elation which came to him at his 
continued success, and the contrast 
between the dazzling future that lay 
before him and the grim failure of 
his past, all combined to make Dolls 
come perilously near to losing his 
head. Asit was he puffed himself up 
with pomposity almost to the point 
of bursting. He gave orders to the 
men who so recently saved him 
from starvation, and strutted about 
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the hut as though it was a king’s 
ace. 

Backus and Isters were ordered to 
start at once for the town to carry 
the cake of metal to the man they had 
seen on their former visit. They 
were to leave it with him and tell him 
that Dolls was coming in person to 
see him. Then they were to obtain 
from him what money was necessary 
to purchase the wherewithal to pro- 
perly celebrate at the Point the de- 
monstration of the great discovery. 

No sooner were the orders given 
than they were obeyed, for Dolls was 
fast becoming a creature of almost 
superhuman power in the eyes of the 
ignorant and not too sober men 
around him. When he said that he 
would follow with the morning, one of 
the men from the fishing-camp at once 
offered his boat, and went away to 
make it ready. The remainder stayed 
with Dolls and kept up the celebra- 
tion of the discovery as well as the 
stores would permit, until the sun rose 
and it was time for him to start for 
his journey across the bay and up the 
river to the township. 

It was a clear morning, with a light 
breeze just strong enough to move 
the boat along, so that by the time 
the township was reached, Backus and 
Isters were making ready to leave on 
their return journey. They reported 
that they had carried out all the 
instructions they had received, and 
added that the gentleman was waiting 
to greet and honour the great dis- 
coverer. Dolls, who had arrayed 
himself in his best, stepped ashore 
and barely heeded the fisherman’s 
remarks that he would return with 
Backus and Isters, and leave the boat 
for Dolls to sail down again if he 
came back to the Point. 

Dolls walked briskly to the office 
of the man who, as the head of the 
syndicate that had formerly employed 
him, had left him in the hopeless 
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state that Snaky Dick had found him 
in. He smiled to himself as he ap- 
proached the place. “A thousand 
millions is what I shall ask,” he said 
to himself as he opened the door and, 
without ceremony, walked into the 
private office. At the table, looking 
extremely ill-pleased, sat the financier. 

“T sent you,” Dolls began in a 
lordly tone. 

“Tead! Coloured lead! It is 
a swindle,” interrupted the other 
savagely. “Already I have lost 
thirty pounds, and unless you re- 
fund that at once I give you in 
charge.” 

Dolls, taken aback, sunk into the 
nearest chair and stared at the man 
vacantly. 

“Tt is a trick, a swindle,” cried the 
other, his temper rising now that he 
had once begun to speak. 

“That's a lie,” Dolls retorted. “You 
have had my gold and now want to 
thieve it! But what of that? You 
cannot steal my secret, and I can get 
tons more gold, tons and tons, from 
the ocean.” 

“Tt’s lead, I tell you,” cried the 
other. “There, what’s that?” he 
asked, as he held up the cake of 
yellowish metal with the iridescent 
hues upon it before Dolls’s eyes. 

“That?” Dolls said  suavely. 
“That is a cake of gold procured by 
means of my great secret knowledge 
from the—” 

He stopped abruptly, for the man 
had turned the cake round and now 
held towards him a side whence the 
outer part had been cut away, reveal- 
ing what not even the enthusiastic 
Dolls could fail to recognise as fresh- 
cut lead. 

The financier flung it heavily on 
the table in front of him, and Dolls, 
his mind a confused blur, picked it 
up and looked at it. 

There could be no mistake; the 
cake was identical with the cake he 
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had taken from the ashes in all but 
the side from whence the outer part 
had been scraped or cut, and the poor 
muddled brain of Dolls failed to de- 
velope even a suspicion that he had 
been tricked. The blow was too 
sudden and too swift, and under it 
the great inventor and discoverer sat 
forlorn and dismayed. 

“Tt’s a bare-faced swindle,” the 
financier went on. “You send me 
up a small piece of gold, just about 
as much as would make half-a- 
sovereign, with a message that it 
was a proof of your success. I was 
fool enough to believe you, and at 
once you send me up a cake of lead 
coloured to look like gold. Now 
then, either you refund every penny 
you and your friends have had from 
me, or I'll call in the police.” 

“Tt is not true, it is not true,” 
Dolls said wearily. “It was gold I 
sent. I got it the same as the other ; 
it is all part of the system. The dis- 
covery cannot be wrong. It must be 
the metal. Perhaps it had not had 
time to change right into gold and 
only got as far as lead. Ah,” he 
went on in a brighter tone, “ that’s 
it! I didn’t give it time enough. Tl 
take it back and treat it again. The 
discovery cannot be wrong. This shall 
be gold all through next time you 
see it.” 

He rose from his seat and took up 
his hat. 

“Not so fast,” his companion said 
sharply ; “you don’t play the confi- 
dence trick on me. You have to 
make this square before you leave 
the room.” 

“ But I must return to my labora- 
tory to complete my work; my 
apparatus is there.” 

“That may be, but before you leave 
this room you'll make things square 
with me.” 

“How can I?” Dolls asked. “What 
am I to do more than I have done?” 


“T want proof before I trust you 
any more. Give me proof that you 
are acting squarely, or in come the 
police and out you go to gaol.” 

“How can I?” repeated the dis- 
concerted Dolls. ‘“ How can I?” 

“ By writing out the secret of your 
process and leaving it with me,” was 
the reply. 

Dolls stared blankly at the financier 
for a few moments, and then blurted 
out a curt refusal. 

“You know the alternative?” was 
the answer. 

“Not for millions, not for untold 
millions would I part with the secret,” 
Dolls exclaimed. 

“Now see here, you’re a reason- 
able man,” the financier said quietly. 
“You'll see the force of this. If I 
hand you over to the police they'll 
lock you up. After you're safe under 
lock and key I start for Friendly 
Point. Your friends know me, and 
1 shall have no difficulty in finding 
where you worked out your experi- 
ments. You did not clean up before 
you came away, and I dare say you 
left enough behind to show a smart 
man how you did the trick. So while 
you are spending your days in gaol 
I am learning all about the secret, 
which will then be mine, mine only, 
and don’t you forget it.” 

Dolls gasped. “It would be cold- 
blooded scoundrelism,” he exclaimed. 

The financier held up a warning 
hand. “No bad language,” he said 
sternly ; “we discuss this matter on 
business principles. You give me the 
secret or I take it. Which is it to 
be? One or the other ; they are both 
the same to me, so long as I have what 
I want.” 

Dolls, helpless to break from 
the toils in which he was caught, 
yielded without further struggle and 
wrote down the secret of his dis- 
covery. The financier was not a 
scientific man, and the terms that 
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Dolls used in the document were as 
meaningless to him as they were to 
the expert to whom he referred the 
document next day; but by that 
time many things had happened. 

As soon as the discovery had been 
committed to paper (even the “ impre- 
cation” being included) Dolls made 
good his escape and, returning to the 
landing-stage, went on board the boat 
the fisherman had left there. He 
was not clever at handling a sailing- 
boat but knew enough to enable him 
to get down as far as the mouth of 
the river in safety, though at a con- 
siderable cost in time. But the hours 
did not drag for him. His mind 
was too full of his discovery, and 
the manner in which the secret of 
it had been wrung from him, for 
the mere passage of time to concern 
him. 

Night came on as he was passing 
down the river, but the moon was up 
as soon as the last glow of the sunset 
died from the west, and there was 
light enough for Dolls to distinguish 
the dangers to navigation while he was 
in the stream. Bitterness was in his 
heart, bitterness and sorrow, for it 
was real to the man that he had 
given away the great secret of his 
discovery, the secret for which he 
had been going to ask and obtain 
countless millions. He believed that 
what he had written was true and 
comprehensible ; and he believed, also, 
that by the following day it would be 
published broadcast, and that wher- 
ever the ocean laved the earth men 
would be at work wresting gold from 
the water, until there was so much 
of the yellow metal in the world that 
all mankind would turn from it in 
disgust, 

In the gloom of his sorrow a 
thought flashed with the brilliance of 
a lightning-stroke. If so much gold 
was made that it became dross, an- 
other metal would take the place of 
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gold, another metal that was rare and 
scarce ; and his hand sought the cake 
of coloured lead in his pocket. In 
the midst of his desolation triumph 
came to him. They might publish 
his secret, they might take the 
millions of tons of gold from the 
sea; but he would keep his other 
secret, the secret how to make this 
rare and as yet unknown metal. 

The boat had reached the mouth of 
the river and before him stretched 
the wide expanse of the bay. On 
the far side there lay the islands at 
the head of one of which was 
Friendly Point, where high revel was 
now being kept in honour of his 
discovery. Beyond that island lay 
the wide Pacific Ocean, heaving and 
rolling as it sought to sweep into 
the bay through the treacherous 
channels that divided the islands 
from one another. Dolls had heard 
of those channels, where the currents 
ran like mill-streams, and where 
sharks lurked in the deep holes, and 
stinging-rays in the shallows. They 
were fatal even to skilled boatmen, 
and Dolls, for a moment, wondered 
if he could find his way to the Point 
across the expanse of sea before him 
without being drawn into one of these 
death-traps. But it was only for a 
moment. The next, his astuteness in 
turning the tables on his adversary, 
and rescuing the greatest secret of all 
from the spoilers, overcame every 
other sense ; and, calculating the 
wealth that would yet be his, Dolls 
steered straight for the mighty rollers 
where they boomed and thundered on 
the ocean-side of the channels. 

The noise came to him as the 
cold grey streak of dawn showed 
on the eastern horizon. The noise 
was straight ahead of him, just where 
there appeared a line of leaping, 
springing mountains of foam. A 
swift glance to the right and the left 
showed him where the banks of the 
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channel were flying past him, and 
Dolls stood up as the white foam of 
a broken billow swarmed round the 
bows of the boat and rose up over 
the side. With the luck of the fool 
he pushed the helm over and brought 
the boat broadside on to the current 
but with her nose pointing to the 
nearest shore, and the breeze caught 
the sails full and forced her towards 
the land. Only twenty yards lay be- 
tween him and safety, but midway over 
that distance a narrow sandbank cut 
the channel in two. The boat grounded 
on it and heeled over away from the 
current and the breeze, but towards 
the rushing fury of the breakers. 
Dolls, seeking to hold his balance, 
saw a line of white foam leaping and 
swinging over the deeper blue beneath. 
Hissing, it swept up to the boat and 
rose over the side that was forced 
down by the current to meet it. The 
boat heeled further over under the 








weight of the water and Dolls was 
flung, as a straw on the wind, into 
the seething, foaming, boiling rage of 
the breaking roller. It was to him 
as though the ocean he had threatened 
with his skill had come to test his 
strength of conquest, and in the 
midst of the swirling fury that tossed 
him to and fro, now up, now down, 
Dolls roused himself toaction. Blend- 
ing with the roar of the ocean and 
the hiss of the spray the discordant 
notes of his “ imprecation” struggled 
for a moment to live. Then the rush 
of might and anger flooded above his 
head, and the waves and currents 
gambolled with a nerveless, lifeless 
thing, until, hours afterwards, they 
grew tired of the sport and flung it, 
as though in derision and contempt, 
at the foot of a sun-dried tussock of 
withered sea-quenched grass, 

Dolls had solved the golden secret 
of the ocean. 








